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REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE 


MADE TO A DEVOUT SERVANT OF OUR LORD, CALLED MOTHER 
JULIANA, 


An Anchorite of Norwich, who lived in the days of King Edward II. 
THE SIXTH CHAPTER. 


IN this shewing was given a lesson to my understanding, 

That our soule should wiselie learne to cleave to God’s good- 
nes ; 

And at the same time the custome we have of our praier was 
minded : 

How that to make many meanes* we are usedt for unknowing 
of loving. 

Then sawe I verilie, that unto God it is far more of worshippe 

And true delight that we faithfullie pray to Himself of His 
goodnes, 

Cleaving thereunto with stedfast belief and with true under- 
standing— 

His grace preventing, than if we made all the meanes that heart 
thinketh., ; 

For all these meanes in themselves are too little, and not right 
full worshippe ; 

But in His goodnes is all the whole, and right nought there 
faileth. 

Thus, if we pray to God because of His Body all holy, 

Or as well for His all precious Blood, His sweet holy Passion ; 

* Meane—medium, + Used—accustomed. 
Copyright. Rev.I.T. Hecker. 1888. 
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For His most worshippfull bleeding Woundes and His dear 
worthy Dying ; 

With all the blesséd kindnes filled unto life everlasting 

That we may have fro* all these meanes it is of God’s goodnes. 

And if we pray Him because of His sweet Mother’s love that 
did bear Him ; 

All the strong helpe that we have of her praier, it is of His 
goodnes. 

And if we pray Him because of His holy Cross that He died on, 

All the vertue we have of that Cross it is of His goodnes. 

Likewise, the same, all the helpe that we have of the saints and 
the angels ; 

All the dear worthie love that for God we bear to the Blessed, 

Our holy, endles friendship with them, it is of God's goodnes. 

Thus the meanes that the goodnes of God hath ordeined for to 
helpe us, 

Aiding and comforting us in this life, be full faire and many. 

Of which the chiefe is the blessed: kind+ that He took of the 
Maiden. 

This is the principall, with all that went before and came after 

Which belongeth to our redemption and endles salvation. 

Wherefore it pleaseth God that by meanes we worshippe and 
seeke Him, 

Understanding and knowing that He is of all thing the good- 
nes. 

But the praier we make to the goodnes of God is the highest ; 

Coming down to us, unto the lowest part of our needing ; 

Quick’ning our soule, and making it live unto God in all vertue, 

Nearest in kind and readiest in grace, thus making us perfect. 

This is the grace that our soule be seeking, and shall till in 
heaven 

God be known by us verilie, in whom we all are becloséd. 

Man in his kind goeth upright; and the soule of his body 

Like to a full faire purse is sparred,t and when he be needing, 

God doth open and sparre it againe with full courteous mercie. 

That it is He who doth this it is shewed above in the saying— 

“He cometh down to us, unto the lowest part of our needing.” 

For He hath trulie of all that He made of His goodnes no 
hatred, 

Ne no disdaine to serve us in all that belongeth to nature, 

Out of His love to the soule that He made in His image and 
likenes, ; 

+ Kind—nature, humanity. 


* Fro—/rom, t Sparred—enriched, filled, 
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For as the body is cladd in the cloath, and the flesh in skin 
likewise ; 

And as the bones in the flesh, and the heart in the bulke is deep 
hidden, 

So are we cladd and énclosed both body and soule in God's 
goodnes. 

Yea, and more homelie ;* for all these things waste away and 
soon vanish, 

Whiles His goodnes is whole and more nere to us without a 
likenes. . 

For that we cleave to Him with all our mightes, the Lover 
desireth 

That we wilfullie be evermore cleaving close to His goodnes. 

For of all thing that heart thinketh, it most pleaseth God, and us 
speedeth ;t 

Seeing our soule is so preciouslie loved of Him that is highest ; 

That it doth over-passe the knowing and wit of all creatures, 

Namelie: no being created may wit how much and how sweetlie, 

Ne how kindlie and tenderlie we are beloved by our Maker. 

Wherefore we maie by His grace and His helpe stand in ghost- 
lie beholding, 

With everlasting marvailing in this high, over-passing 

Love past all measure that our Lord hath to us of His goodnes. 

Therefore we freelie maie aske all we will of our Lover, with 
rev’rence ; 

Seeing our will is to have onlie God, and His will is to have us. 

Soothlie, we never maie cease of our willing, ne of our loving,. 

Until we have Him in the fullhead of joye that is promised. 

It is His will we be busie here in knowing and loving, 

Until cometh the time we shall be fullfilléd in heaven. 

Then cometh ending of willing, and Love alone reigneth forever.. 


* Homelie—intimately. + Speedeth—grofits. 
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DOGMA AND SYMBOLISM. 


SOME years ago Mr. Matthew Arnold, in addressing his 
Liberal friends, made the following noteworthy prediction: 


“I persist in thinking,” he said, “that the prevailing form for the 
Christianity of the future will be the form of Catholicism; but a Catho- 
licism purged, opening itself to the light and air, having the consciousness 
of its own poetry, freed from its sacerdotal despotism, and freed from its 
pseudo-scientific apparatus of superannuated dogma. Its forms will be 
retained, as symbolizing with the force and charm of poetry a few cardinal 
facts and ideas, simple, indeed, but indispensable and inexhaustible, and on 
which our race could lay hold only by materializing them.”* 


These words, which deserve close attention as summing up 
the views of many that do not agree with Mr. Arnold on any 
other point, will furnish the text upon which I shall proceed 
briefly to comment. All alike, Catholics and non-Catholics, we 
have a deep interest in the question how far the teachings of 
modern men of science, the alleged results of critical investiga- 


tions, and the principles of the prevailing philosophies can or 
ought to be allowed an influence on that living creed which has, 
for nearly two thousand years, been in contact with European 
civilization. Is a transformed Catholicism possible? What can 
the Roman Church surrender as not essential to her truth and 
authority? What must she retain if she would exist at all? 
Mr. Arnold has suggested the true, answer, though it is not ex- 
actly what he supposes. And there are reasons at the present 
time why we should state that answer in plain terms. 

There is no denying the superiority of the Catholic Church 
as poetry. By this charm, and this alone, it will survive when 
the confessedly unpoetical Protestant sects are dead and buried. 
Mr. Arnold, who is a poet of great and austere excellence, may 
be allowed to bear witness to the wealth of unconscious poetry 
which is incarnate in Catholicism. On this point Catholics are 
not likely ‘to quarrel with him. But I must demur to his conclu- 
sion. He wants the flower without the root, symbolism con- 
sciously retained while its meaning is poured away. Why had the 
middle ages such an exquisite and fruitful symbolism? Surely 
because they were the ages of faith. Why, again, did not the 
all-embracing, deeply significant symbolism of the Greeks and 
Romans keep its hold on the centuries after Christ? What was 


* Mixed Essays, second edition, p. 121. 
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’ it that swept the pagan mythology out of life, while permitting 
it always to be studied in the schools? Must we not answer, Its 
falsehood, its ascertained discrepancy with truth and fact? Re- 
ligions, said Mr. Leslie Stephen, die of being found out. And 
they are found out when their dogmatic assertions will not stand 
the test of reason, experience, history, although their poetical 
work, as art and literature, remains undiminished. Poetry, as 
the shadowing forth of divine mysteries which are the soul’s 
salvation, is indeed a mighty power; but it can never be a sub- 
stitute for belief in God, or hide the nakedness of an existence 
from which the hope of immortality has been taken. Is there, 
in fact, a solitary instance of religion surviving among a people 
when its creed, however poetical, had turned out to be a false- 
hood? And who can seriously maintain that the Christian 
Church will prove an exception? No; when the brains are out 
the man must die. A creedless church is a phantom; it may 
exist as a state establishment: it never can continue in its own 
strength. So evident does this appear to me that I have a diffi- 
culty in crediting Mr. Arnold, or any one else, with maintaining 
the opposite. 

Nor is there the faintest sign of the dogma of the church be- 
coming feeble. What syllable, having dogmatic weight, has 
been retracted by the Holy See during the course of this per- 
plexed century? Is there the slightest pretence for saying that 
the church has yielded an inch to Agnosticism, Materialism, or 
the anti-dogmatic principle in the discussions innumerable, 
touching on every point that could be raised, which have sprung 
out of the French Revolution and its consequences all over the 
world? If we sum up the whole negative philosophy under one 
head and call it Phenomenism, where is there a point in it ‘which 
the Catholic hierarchy, or the schools of theologians, or the 
clergy, or the people in any corporate capacity whatever, have 
admitted? Mr. Arnold, in short, may prophesy that Catholicism 
is going to be transformed into something else; but no sign 
of the process can he or we discern. Judging by facts, his 
“Christianity of the future” is a distant ideal, if we must not 
rather describe it as a pious aspiration, or a wish that is hardly 
a hope. 

So far, indeed, from the dogmatism of our creeds being a 
source of weakness, it is the one distinctive character, the very 
life and essence, of Catholicism, and makes of the Roman Church 
a reality compared with which all other churches and schools 
of thought are shadows. I fully grant, as Carlyle showed sixty 
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years ago, that the motive-power of the age is not faith but 
physical science. We are living in the Mechanical Era, and the 
multitudes of men think rather how they shall subdue and ac- 
quire for themselves the elements of the visible than how to 
build up a moral character fit for the world to come. But in 
this universal decay of religion, while the spiritual is forgotten 
or called in question, and God is but a name, and eternity the 
realm of death, and man’s earthly life reckoned the whole of his 
existence, the great Christian dogmas come out, like stars in the 
sky overhead, all the more vivid and solemn for the prevailing 
darkness. They are the only points of light which a man intent 
on keeping the path of moral rectitude, of true and noble human- 
ity, can discern.. But where do they steadfastly shine? Only 
in the heaven of the Catholic Church. Outside it, away from it, 
religion has become for the most part clouds and mist through 
which hardly a ray of meaning glimmers. The churches of 
the Reformation are sinking into Pantheism, or Agnosticism, or a 
“faint, possible Theism.” They have, in fact, yielded to the pro- 
cess of transformation which Mr. Arnold recommends. Their 
creeds are understood to be convenient symbols, bodying forth 
the unknown and satisfying the need we all have of meeting on 
a common ground as human beings, members of the same species 
and involved in a like destiny. But with the lapse from objec- 
tive dogma to mere sentiment has come for Protestant commu- 
nities the “ beginning of the end.” Their days are numbered. 
Other forms of humanitarian emotion have an advantage over 
them, first as being novel, and, next and chiefly, as not entail- 
ing ‘a constant strife between the dogmas expressed and the 
scientific habit of mind which must be supposed to prevail in 
the congregation. It would be easy, were it not superfluous, to 
illustrate these statements by what has taken place during the 
last fifteen or twenty years in the Reformed churches of Ger- 
many, England, and America. Everywhere among Protes- 
tants dogma is tending to lose its historical worth and to ad- 
dress the imagination only ; and everywhere it is dying out. 

But something more. It will be observed that I speak of 
Theism and the Christian dogmas per modum unius, as though 
they were all of a piece, and to question Christianity were to 
endanger belief in a Personal, Living God. Such, in fact, we 
cannot deny it, has been the case. I do not at all mean that 
Theism depends for its truth on Revelation. But does it not, 
in our century and under the stress of the physical-science 
movement, depend on Revelation for its effective power? I ap- 
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peal to the experience of those who know the world and have 
studied the facts of civilized life. A Theist who is not, or does 
not mean to be, a Christian, will find himself approximating little 
by little to the side of those who have renounced Theism also 
and are Pantheists, Agnostics, or Materialists. His affinities, 
so to speak, are in the wrong direction. If he remains true to 
his belief he is solitary; there hangs over his life and action 
an incompleteness perpetually suggesting that he has not 
reached the full term of his thought. He reasons soundly, but 
his energies are every way impeded. What is it, he cannot but 
ask himself, that comes between him and his fellow-man, divid- 
ing them from one another? And where is the binding-prin- 
ciple to be found? The answer suggested by Theism to his per- 
plexities is Providence; and when he looks for Providence in 
history, he must needs come to the consideration of Christ and 
his religion, with its dogmas, symbols, and institutions filling 
by anticipation or by their results the canvas of human records 
from end to end. While most significant it is that men like Mr. 
Arnold and his Positivist friends, who begin by resolving 
Christianity into a myth, should, as though driven onward by 
force of logic, never pause till they have made of God and the 
immortal spirit within us unverifiable suppositions which it is 
our duty, they tell us, to put on one side. The abandonment of 
dogma means, and is intended to mean, practical Atheism. And, 
again, if we hold by Theism as the light of life—real, undoubt- 
ing, prayerful Theism—are we not, in the eyes of Mr. Arnold, 
assuming the main point at issue? after which we might as well 
close with the Christian religion in its antiquated, and to him 
impossible, form. I believe the usual Agnostic, whether Eng- 
lish-speaking or German, and above all the scientific defenders 
and exponents of that creed—such as Lange or Professor Du 
Bois Reymond—would agree with him. The problem, there 
fore, is simplified, and we have only to ask ourselves what the 
Catholic Church would gain by making Theism an open ques- 
tion, and interpreting her traditional symbolism by that rubric. 
About the solution of the problem so stated I think we need 
not trouble. Catholicism, be its fortunes in the future, humanly 
speaking, what they may, will not end amid “ inextinguishable 
laughter,” as “that sorriest of farces, a pickle-herring tragedy.” 
When it ceases to dogmatize it will cease to be. But the point 
to which I would draw attention—and it may well astonish us— 
is that, on the showing of scientific men themselves, nothing 
whatever has been discovered, nothing proyed or in the slight- 
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est degree ascertained, by physical science, on which a denial of 
Theism can be legitimately grounded. So far as the Catholic 
Church is bound up with that greatest of affirmations—the ex- 
istence of a Personal God, to whom the whole of creation is an 
instrument for the carrying out of his Will—it remains pre- 
cisely where it was before the name of physical science had been 
heard in modern times. That science, as actually taught, neither 
affirms nor denies God and the supernatural. In the presence 
of these truths of reason and revelation it is not Agnostic, much 
less Atheistic. It is simply dumb. We do not cast out religion 
because it nowhere appears in the theorems of Euclid. When 
our premises and process are algebraic, we hardly expecta 
metaphysical or a moral statement in the conclusion. Now, the 
whole of what Mr. Arnold calls verification by experience is of 
this kind and belongs to mathematics and the study of matter. 
There is, indeed, an experience which brings to light the intui- 
tions of morality, the first principles of reason, and the divine 
aspects of the universe. But to that experience Mr. Arnold 
would refuse an objective value; he would call it emotion. The 
test and proof he demands can be furnished by physical science 
alone. How astonishing it is, I say then, that physical science 
turns round at this point and declines to intermeddle with such 
problems, as beyond her competence! She cannot decide 
whether we possess another organ of knowledge, whether 
hyper-physical intuitions are given us, or what we mean by 
them. Between theology and physics there is no antagonism, 
if only because they have nothing incommon. Or, tospeak more 
accurately, while physics cannot but supply data to reason, for 
its arguments from design, from efficient and final causes and 
from the beauty of things visible to their Divine Exemplar, it 
remains true that, merely as physics, the lower science can make 
no assertions in the province of the higher, and theology is to it 
a sealed volume. Hence it is by no means on the ground of 
experimental knowledge, nor at all in the name of “science,” 
that Catholicism can be required to disown her dogmas. Their 
truth or falsehood must be proved by other than physical meth- 
ods. Be they merely the poetry of the unknown and unknow- 
able, or a real adumbration, in time and through visible media, of 
things eternal, evident it surely is that weighing and measuring, 
or the employment of the “scientific imagination ”"—in other 
words, of the clear images of matter in motion—will not decide 
one way or the other. It is the religious faculty within us that 
judges here; “spiritual things must be spiritually discerned” ; 
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and the reason which we rightly invoke as creating natural relig- 
ion in the heart of man is a light that reads the world and life as 
manifestations of spirit, not as products or illusions of the five 
senses. It is one thing to hear the words of an epic poem, 
another to grasp their meaning. And religion deals with phe- 
nomena as the poet deals with words; but the meaning was 
first of all in the poet’s mind, and the true and everlasting sig- 
nificance of the universe is in the mind of God, to which religion 
has access. Does any scientific authority deny that such access 
can be or has been? He does so at his own risk; for science, 
from the nature of the case, says neither yea nor nay. 


“You never,” writes Professor Tyndall on a cognate question, “ hear 
the really philosophical defenders of the doctrine of Uniformity speaking 
of émposstbilities in nature. They never say, what they are constantly 
charged with saying, that it is impossible for the Builder of the universe 
to alter his work. Their business is not with the possible.”* And again: 
“As regards knowledge, physical science is polar. In one sense it knows, 
or is destined to know, everything. In another sense it knows nothing. 
Science understands much of this intermediate phase of things that we 
call nature, of which it is the product; but science knows nothing of the 
origin or destiny of nature. Who or what made the sun, and gave his 
rays their alleged power? Who or what made and bestowed upon the ul- 
timate particles of matter their wondrous power of varied interaction? 
Science does not know; the mystery, though pushed back, remains unal- 
tered.”"t 


I wish our Royal Societies, and scientific associations at 
home and abroad, could be persuaded to adopt these words 
as their motto, “Science is polar.” By all means. That is 
what religious men have ever contendéd. There are two 
poles of knowledge, the material and the spiritual, both ob- 
jective, neither of them an illusion or a dream of poetry. Hu- 
man life turns upon them, and the whole desire of a reasonable 
man should be that, if they are kept perfectly distinct, the one is 
not denied in favor of the other. But they do not make an 
ordered universe if, while the less important is insisted on with 
ever-growing iteration, that other, for the sake of which nature 
itself is, be treated as fiction and idle seeming. After many 
centuries we are at last, it appears, beginning to learn some- 
thing of that “intermediate phase” of reality which we term 
nature, and the ascertained exposition of which is physical 
science. It isa matter for congratulation. But our moral be- 
ing requires that we should know something, too, of the “ origin 
and destiny,” as of nature, so of ourselves, who cannot find hap- 

* Fragments of Science, fifth edition, p. 456. t Jbid. p. 464. 
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piness, or exercise the highest faculties within us, or be aught 
save highly-organized animals, unless in our thoughts we go be- 
yond “nature,” and discover why we are placed here and 
what is expected of us. The fact that we can ask these ques- 
tions, that they are reasonable and intelligible and not to be put 
by, is surely an indication that somewhere the answer to them 
has been or will be given. Life cannot fall into harmony unless 
both its poles are real. “Science” is one pole; and explicates 
the material. What, then, is the other pole, which explicates 
the immaterial? Can it be imaginary? If so, where is the bal- 
ance in things? 

We want real physics and real metaphysics, and no delusion 
anywhere. A symbolism founded on fact may be sacred and 
venerable; but if it paints nothing except our fancies, let it be 
kept for moments when we are not serious. The other pole of 
knowledge, about which our religion revolves, must not be fan- 
tastic. And here is physical science affirming that it knows no 
reason why religion should be fantastic; that, for all it has ever 
been able to learn; there may be a miracle-working God, the 
Creator of a spiritual soul in man, who has revealed himself in 
Jesus Christ, and whose message may have taken the shape of 
church and Bible. For with the “ transcendental”’ it does not 
concern itself; and it has, and can have, no prejudices a priort 
against religion; nor can it ever be justified in saying that his- 
tory has not within it a miraculous element. To achieve its own 
high purposes physical science goes upon the “ uniformity of 
nature.” But to the physicist, let us remember, the principle 
of uniformity has only an experimental value. He does not re- 
ceive it as an intuition of reason; to him it is, in the language 
of Kant, synthetic indeed, but not 4 przori—in other words, not a 
necessary truth, but a working hypothesis and the summing up 
of experience so far. In like manner, he knows only sequence, 
not causation; the correlations of things as they fall under his 
ken, not their causes; the results, it may be, of the action of 
spiritual powers in this visible world, but never the spiritual 
powers themselves. Though he uses reason incessantly, he has 
no theory of it, for it is an instrument given to him by the high- 
er science we call logic, -and he is not a logician at all, but 
a searcher into matter, space, and motion, and their conse- 
quences. 

Thus he has left “ample room and verge enough” for any 
science of the supersensible, whether of God or man, which can 
make good its footing in the region where physics does not 
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penetrate. Certain leaders of thought believe that there is no 
such region; but so do not the greatest. When we hear the 
most eminent names in science we hear the names of men who 
eagerly proclaim that there are infinite aspects of reality which 
their science will never reveal. On the other hand, we see the 
Catholic Church, refusing to physical knowledge none of the 
empirical axioms for which it contends, but maintaining that to 
her has been confided the revelation of the Unseen. If that mes- 
sage were only sentiment, if her business were to cultivate hu- 
man emotions, her symbolism would be altogether different 
from what it is, and she would enforce no dogmas, or “ affirma- 
tions concerning the Eternal,” on her children. But allow that 
the Unseen is equally, though not by the same process, attain- 
able as the earthly and the visible; that God is not a chimera, 
and that man zs a spirit; and it will then appear that every 
point of the church's symbolism is dogmatic, and that the sign 
and the significance of it stand or fall together. 

And so we reply to Mr. Arnold, that if he deems so highly 
of the symbolism, it is to be presumed that its substance is 
more beautiful still; but, if he is determined to make away 
with the substance, not all the kind wishes in the world will 
rescue the symbolism. Here, then, I conclude, we have. one 
measure of the church’s stability—the truths of Natural Relig- 
ion as implied and culminating in Theism. Science does not 
even pretend to assail those truths; and a church that surren- 
dered them would be the same instant, as a church, annihilated. 
Is there a future for Theism? To that extent there is one for 
the Roman Communion, founded and set up as it is in Theism. 
Or, is Mr. Arnold right in Literature and Dogma, and is the 
‘fassumption,” common to all the churches, that there is ‘‘a ’ 
Great Personal First Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor 
of the universe,” unverifiable? Is it only an imagination, and 
not a known and certain truth? In that case the mission of the 
church is over, and we must find consolation where we may ; 
some perhaps in poetry, but the serious-minded, surely, in the 
one refuge that would then be left them—the silence of despair. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 
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THE LAITY. 


IF next Sunday all the men and women in New York, be- 
tween eighteen and sixty, who sincerely declare themselves to 
be Catholics, and sincerely believe themselves to be Catholics, 
were to take it into their heads to go to Mass, does any one for 
a moment suppose that the churches of the city, even with the 
average of five successive Masses each, would be able to ac- 
commodate more than a fraction of them? The same will hold 
good of any other of our cities. This is without including the 
great numbers who have fallen completely away into practical 
and avowed indifference to religion. It may be answered, and 
with truth, that very many of these non-attendant yet professing 
Catholics are non-attendant because they are wilfully leading 
more or less sinful lives, and, being unwilling to abandon evil, 
abstain, therefore, first from the sacraments and then from pub- 
lic worship even. But, conceding this, it will be admitted that 
it would be a step at least towards reforming the lives of these 
persons if they could be induced to be present at public worship. 
There is an optimistic and a pessimistic way of looking at the state 
of religion, as at most other things, yet one does not need to be 
either an optimist or a pessimist to desire in every legitimate and 
practical way to enlarge the field in which the elevating truths 
and saving graces of Christ’s church can be brought into play. 
Some five years ago the late Father Formby published a pam- 
phlet attempting to explain why it is that, as he took for granted, 
there is a growth of unbelief among the educated classes in 
Europe. Like Mgr. Gaume, he seemed to find the cause to be 
in the ordinary curriculum of academic studies, in which most of 
the literary culture is founded upon the writings of pagans. 
Other writers, very many writers indeed, have affirmed that the 
decay or neglect of the traditional music of the liturgy is largely 
responsible. 

It is beyond dispute that in moderntimes the Catholic laity 
in general, although performing their personal duties as Chris- 
tians, are, in their relation to the public interests of religion, too 
often like dumb oxen. So faras the liturgy goes, no one who 
is aware of its magnificent but unused possibilities can avoid a 
feeling of wonder that the Catholic laity should have ceased to 
take the share in the public worship of the church to which they 
are clearly shown to be entitled, as well by the structure of 
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the liturgy itself as by its language and rubrics. Recently a 
New York daily paper, a propos of a Protestant theological dis- 
pute and of the assembly which was convened to settle it, in- 
dulged in some flippant remarks on the early Gicumenical Coun- 
cils, likening them, on account of their heated debates, the parti- 
san activity sometimes manifested in anticipation of these coun- 
cils, and the great popular interest taken in them, to our modern 
political conventions. It is certain that in the first centuries of 
the church a living interest was shown in religious discussions 
and in points of ecclesiastical discipline by the public at large, both 
laymen and clerics. Even the most subtle of the philosophical 
principles which underlie the doctrine of the Incarnation seem 
to have been debated in the highways, the workshops, the marts 
of trade and industry, by even the ordinary unlettered citizens of 
Constantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, with as much earnest- 
ness as similar men of our own time and country would employ 
over free-trade and protection. Indeed, until quite late in the 
middle ages the laity were accustomed not only to be seen in 
the churches but to have their voices heard there, and that not 
merely in set portions of the divine office, but also in delibera- 
tions on the policy of the church. So far as the church was 
concerned, there was no profanum vulgus except the excom- 
municate. 

Every public function of the church supposes the laity to be 
actively, not passively, present; as participators, not simply as 
spectators. A very forcible instance of this is in the ordination 
of priests, where, if anywhere, one might be pardoned for imagin- 
ing the laity to have no right but that of edified spectators. But 
what is the fact? In theritual for ordination the laity are actu- 
ally summoned to express their opinion as to the worthiness of 
those about to receive the sacrament of order, and the words of 
the summons declare this to be not merely a polite or ceremoni- 
ous formula, but a genuine right of the laity, although certainly 
not a legal but a moral right. The laity are plainly declared to 
be most deeply concerned of allin the choice of fit subjects for 
the priesthood. Here is a translation of a part of the ordination 
service : 


“ The bishop addresses the clergy and people in the following words : 
‘Inasmuch, dearly beloved brethren, as both the master of a vessel and 
the passengers have either a common feeling of security or a common 
fear, in like manner those who have a common interest should have a 
common opinion. For not uselessly, indeed, was it established by the 
Fathers that in the election of those who are to be employed for the min- 
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istry of the altar the people also should be consulted, because what many 
may be ignorant of concerning the life and conduct of the candidate is 
sometimes known toa few, and besides it is necessary in order that the 
faithful may the more readily yield obedience to him when ordained whose 
ordination they sanctioned by their consent. 

“* Indeed, so far as appears to me, the conduct of this deacon, who with 
the assistance of the Lord is about to be ordained to the priesthood, is com- 
mendable and pleasing to God, and worthy, in my opinion, of an increase of 
ecclesiastical honor. But, lest one or a few might be influenced by friend- 
ship or prejudiced by affection, the opinion of many should be sought. 
Wherefore, whatsoever you know of his conduct or morals, whatsoever 
you think of his merit, freely make known; and give him this testimony 
for the priesthood as he shall deserve, and not from any motives of affec- 
tion. Should any one, therefore, have anything against him, let him, for 
God’s sake and for the honor of God, come forward and speak ; neverthe- 
less, let him be mindful of his own condition.’ 

“Here the bishop pauses,” etc. 


May not one cause of the lack of spirit among the laity, of 
which there is now so much complaint, be a deeper, or, at all 
events, a more intangible, cause than that of music or liturgy, al- 
though both of these have undoubtedly contributed their share? 

A query is in order here. One flagrant error of Protestant- 
ism is that it reduces religion to a purely personal and private 
matter, independent of any organized institution, thus tending 
to render religion altogether subjective in its scope, the logi- 
cal end of which tendency is the denial of the objective reality 
of religious truth—in other words, scepticism. The query is: 
Would not a tendency towards the same lamentable end natu- 
rally arise from a condition of things which more and more had 
the effect of separating the great body of the Catholic laity from 
active participation in the institutional phases of religion? 

Under the Jewish dispensation the public work of religion 
was conducted exclusively by the tribe of Levi. But the new 
dispensation recognizes no such thing as a sacerdotal caste. 
Balmes, in his Protestantism and Catholicity, devotes most, of 
along chapter to proving that not only has the clergy of the 
Catholic Church never constituted a caste, but that Christianity 
has always opposed the growth of any tendency towards the 
spirit of caste in its clergy. Nevertheless, although the clergy 
are not and never have been a caste, there is room for an in- 
quiry. Itis this: Has not the Providence of God, for temporary 
ends, perhaps, so shaped things that there has developed a ten- 
dency among the clergy towards a sort of professional feeling 
such as instinctively, as it were, resents as an intrusion any par- 
ticipation of outsiders in the sacred functions? Is there nota 
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certain exaggerated feeling of condescension towards the laity, 
a certain feeling of exclusive possession in the church and in the 
belongings of the church, displayed among a large number of 
the priesthood? Is it not worth while to inquire whether that 
same Providence is not now pointing to a return to the older and 
more normal state of union without confusion of the clergy and 
people? Which may most truly be called the normal state, the 
present one or the one whose traces are found everywhere in 
the ritual? Is not the present state of things to a great extent a 
mere survival of a former adjustment of the church to abnormal 
environments, most of which have disappeared with the lapse 
of ages? What share in the cultivation of this exclusive, pro- 
fessional feeling among the clergy is to be imputed to a con- 
dition of things now rapidly passing away ? 

Enter a church during the performance of some solemn 
function. Around the altar, blazing with lights, are gathered 
reverend men vested in rich garments of antique splendor. 
They are all in motion, or, at all events, each has a part, the 
voice of each is heard, and everything is conducted with decent 
order and impressive dignity. Even to the unbelieving stranger 
the spectacle is interesting, perhaps strikingly beautiful. That 
is the clergy. But it is all shut in by a barrier, the sanctuary- 
railing. Outside that barrier, and filling the edifice, is a great 
throng dressed in sombre, every-day attire, and giving out not 
a sound, making scarcely a motion. The complete silence, the 
almost breathless hush, of the vast. assembly outside the sanc- 
tuary is, in fact, one of the remarkable and impressive features 
of the occasion. This is the laity, and, to all appearances at 
least, they are taking no other part than that of most respectful 
spectators. Do the laity understand what is being said and 
done within the sanctuary? In a general sense they do. Ina 
particular sense scarcely any of them do. Of course there is no 
secrecy whatever in the function. But look into any one of the 
prayer-books which are in the hands of the laity in that great 
congregation, and in many of them you shall not find a line or a 
word calculated to guide you through the function. After all 
is over, look into one of the service-books which the reverend 
clergy within the sanctuary-railing were using at the time, and 
perhaps it will astonish you to find that the language of the 
ceremonial then employed assumed that all the faithful present, 
laity as well as clergy, were taking part; the laity not merely 
as dumb witnesses, but as prayerful and tuneful worshippers. 

Now and then one reads in a Catholic book or periodical an 
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edifying tale relating how some distinguished layman, a great 
statesman, perhaps, or a dashing soldier, was wont to experience 
pious and humble satisfaction in serving a priest at Mass. Yet 
the liturgy was manifestly composed with the supposition that 
every one of the faithful present in the church would serve the 
Mass, so far at least as making all the responses. To be sure, 
the disappearance of Latin as the spoken tongue throughout the 
lands where the Latin rite was first introduced, and the survival 
of Latin as the language of the liturgy, to some extent accounts 
for the discrepancy between theory and practice as to the part 
of the laity in the church services; but only to some extent. 
There is something exceedingly suggestive in the fact of this 
passive attitude of the laity seeming to be absolutely complai- 
sant. Heretofore the laity have been happy in their mute, ad- 
miring devotion. A change may come, however; there are 
those who think they perceive its first approaches, and who 
would read in this the most hopeful presages of an increase of 
spiritual vigor and manliness in the members of a hymn-singing, 
many-voiced church of the near future. 

If the sanctuary-railing at times seems like a barrier, it may 
perhaps be well to remember that there was a period when it 
was intended for the very purpose of exclusion, or, at any rate, 
to be typical of exclusion. Four centuries ago, or even but one 
century ago and less, the state, in Europe, ‘not only “ protect- 
ed” but patronized the church. There was a time when em- 
perors, kings, dukes, counts, ay, and even petty knights, were 
often very much inclined to “run.” the church, as we Americans 
would put it. The “right” of investiture, of appointment of 
bishops, parish priests, abbots, priors, and other dignitaries of 
the church or of the religious orders, and other similar rights, 
were constantly claimed and exercised by civil rulers without a 
shadow of justice. The liberty of religion, the very administra- 
tion of the sacraments, were in danger from these intruders, and 
the consequent defensive attitude of the church took form in 
architectural developments such as those chancels raised high 
above the general level of the church-floor, shut off by rood- 
screens, or surrounded by massive railings, strong enough to 
serve as real physical barriers in case of an emergency. The 
ponderous and sometimes forbidding sanctuary-railing still sur- 
vives, centuries after the purpose for which it was first devised, 
and thus seems still to symbolize a certain exclusiveness of feel- 
ing, a certain distrust which in the past was necessary and 
wholesome. . 
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The appurtenances of worship and discipline referred to had 
their reason; and so will those of the future development of 
Catholic religious life have their reason—each reason working 
in its time and place for the common good. The cause of 
Catholicity is to be in the future, as it has been in the past, the 
cause of true civilization. But no great idea can pass through 
the civilization of a great people without being modified, and 
this applies to religion. One may be permitted to ask, Ought 
any mere historical survivals, which are not related to the 
essence of faith, be allowed to prevent a close union of all those 
who are faithful to the truth? : 

In what the writer has said above he begs not to be misun- 
derstood. He makes no complaint; there is no complaint to 
make. But this is an era when the old order is undergoing 
radical changes, in the social, industrial, and political world, and 
One i#justified in inquiring how far changes can occur in the 
religious world without injury to what is necessarily unchange- 
able in it, and one is justified also in inquiring how are we pre- 
pared to meet these changes. There are two sides to the 
church, the human and the divine. The human side will, in the 
natural order of things, tend to adjust itself to its environment, 
and the divine side will seek men’s souls on lines laid down by 
their peculiar civilization. If Catholicity in the person of its 
missionaries could wear the mandarin’s feather in China and 
could live on a vegetable diet according to the Brahman code in 
India, it can certainly adjust itself to the conditions of the free 
citizen of the United States. What stamps the Catholic Church 
as a divine institution, and not a mere national or race cult, is its 
equal adaptability, without straining the bonds of unity and per- 
petuity, to all of God’s children on earth without difficulty as to 
time or place, to the middle ages, to the nineteenth century, to 
the United States as well as to Japan. 

We do not want either national churches or “ personal” 
churches ; we need nothing but the One, Catholic,,Apostolic, and 
Roman Church, in the full sense of that majestic term—the only 
church in which all that is true in the national and personal can 
attain an adequate realization. The subject of this paper is one 
that ought to be discussed without trenching either on the 
rights of the clergy or the duties of the laity ; on the contrary, 
an intelligent discussion would tend rather to bring these rights 
and duties more clearly into view. 

Our modern and American civilization is favorable to the 
development of the Catholic religion, and yet this civilization 
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may be perverted. The perversion of our popular tendencies 
would be, in religion, the merging of priest and people into one, 
enhancing the lay element at the expense of the divine rights of 
the church—a perversion abhorrent to every one of sound Catho- 
lic faith. Equally abhorrent would be the effrontery of any man, 
caste, institution, or nation which should undertake to set the 
human above the ‘divine, to set up, for instance, Americanism 
vs. Catholicity. Catholics are disciples of Christ first, last, and 
all the time. When that ceases to make us better Americans 
the republic is undone. In short, the qualities of American 
citizenship are such as to fit good Americans in an especial man- 
ner to be good Catholics. One object of this paper has been 
to inquire just how the completion of this fitness can best be 
worked out. A LayMAN. 





A CLEAR CASE OF SUPPRESSIO VERI. 


IN a recent number of the Century magazine there appeared 
an article on “The Catacombs of Rome,” by Professor Philip 
Schaff, D.D. The article, though brief, was profusely illustrat- 
ed, and was accorded the place of honor. The tone of the 
writer is professedly candid and orthodox, and his readers are 
given to understand that in this short paper they have the re- 
sults of archeological research in the Roman Catacombs fully 
and fairly summarized. This certainly is the impression Profes- 
sor Schaff has sought to produce on the minds of his extensive 
audience, and we believe he has largely succeeded. The writer, 
it is true, makes no claim to original investigation; he simply 
leaves us to infer that he visited the Catacombs in the ordinary 
tourist fashion. But he does claim to be quite familiar with the 
best and latest literature on the subject, and he mentions a num- 
ber of works bf the most noted authors, whose researches he in- 
timates having mastered, and so his acquaintance with the sub- 
ject must needs be accurate and profound. It is not our pur- 
pose to dispute the extent of his knowledge or the sources 
whence it was derived. Our cause of complaint against the 
learned professor is that he tells only a very small part of what 
he knows. We venture to call him to account simply because 
we are convinced that he wilfully conceals facts and statements 
from the general public which it ought to know—facts without 
the knowledge of which any sketch of the Catacombs must 
necessarily be inaccurate and misleading. 
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The most hopeful feature of the intellectual development of 
our time is that the great majority of intelligent people nowa- 
days want to know the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth in relation to every subject to which their attention is 
called, so that one-sided views and suppression of facts are de- 
precated by all honest men; and in a magazine like the Century, 
that caters to the broadest intelligence of the land, they are 
strangely out of place. But unfortunately the literary bias in- 
herited through generations dies slowly and much of what is 
every day written is still a conspiracy against Catholic truth. 
The testimony of the Catacombs is so distinctly and decidedly 
Catholic that it is difficult to understand how any writer can 
afford to openly ignore the fact, much less to controvert it. But 
Professor Schaff not only ignores it, but, by suppression of evi- 
dence and covert insinuation, tries to convey the idea that there 
is nothing distinctively Catholic to be found in the Catacombs 
or their contents. 

The Roman archeologist, John Baptist de’ Rossi, is uni- 
versally accepted as the highest authority on the Catacombs 
and all that they contain. He is the chief authority to whom 
the reverend professor appeals, and De’ Ross? shall be our high 
court of appeal also, for his works are before us. 

The first statements in the article to which we take exception 
are those where it is asserted that the Catacombs were used for 
sepulture only, and not for places of refuge or worship. It is 
no doubt true, as the writer observes, that even the Christian 
burial clubs were in the beginning protected by Roman law, and 
their cemeteries, though under ground, were to some extent 
public. But in the year 257 an edict was issued by the Em- 
peror Valerian forbidding not only “all Christian assemblies,” 
but also ‘‘all visits to places called cemeteries.” And Pope 
Sixtus II., who in the following year, 258, was surprised by the 
pagans while ministering to his flock in the cemetery of Prztex- 
tatus, was hurried off before the tribunals and condemned to 
death with several of his followers. This fact is well established, 
both from the famous appeal of the deacon St. Lawrence at the 
trial, and the well-preserved inscription of Pope Damasus dis- 
covered by De’ Rossi in the Papal Crypt of the Catacomb of St. 
Callixtus. It is also well authenticated that on more than one 
occasion when the Christians were seen to enter their cemeteries, 
or were found at worship there by the pagan persecutors, the 
narrow passages or galleries were closed up and the worship- 
pers were thus buried alive. St. Gregory of Tours, in his work 
De Gloria Martyrum, mentions an instance where a whole con- 
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gregation was walled in in this manner, and when the chamber 
was re-opened the skeletons of men, women, and children were 
discovered strewn about, and even the silver cruets which had 
been taken down for the celebration of the sacred mysteries 
were found there, silent witnesses to the religious character of 
the assembly. When so many of the cubicula were undoubt- 
edly chapels and so many of the arcosolia altars, there must 
have been a good deal of worship; and it looks rather suspicious 
to question the fact. But the reverend professor is cautious. He 
cannot, of course, pass over the most interesting features of the 
Catacombs without some recognition. And so he tells us that 
“the little oratories with altars and episcopal chairs cut in the 
tufa are probably of later construction, and could accommodate 
only a few persons at a time. They were suited for funeral 
services and private devotion, but not for public worship.” 
Does De’ Rossi say, or any other great authority on the Cata- 
combs except Professor Schaff, that a// “the little oratories with 
altars are probably of later construction”? To deny that some 
of the chambers in the Catacombs were used as places of Chris- 
tian worship during the early ages is, says De’ Rossi, “to close 
one’s eyes to the light of the sun at noonday.” Take, for exam- 
ple, the subterranean chapel discovered in the cemetery of St. 
Agnes by Marchi in 1841. This structure, 45 feet in length, 7 
feet in width, and two stories in height, with chancel and a lumi- 
nare, certainly afforded accommodations for something more 
than “funeral services and private devotion.” And this ora- 
tory was constructed, according to De’ Rossi, not later than the 
first years of the fourth century. There is no question but that 
the Roman Catacombs were in the beginning built as places of 
sepulture only. In the cemeteries constructed during the first 
and second centuries there was no provision made for assembly 
or worship, but in the Catacombs of the third and fourth cen- 
turies there was provision made for both; and the evidence is 
ample that, from the middle of the third century at least, the 
Christians took refuge in the Catacombs and worshipped there 
in times of persecution. History as well as archzology wit- 
nesses to this, so that there is no reasonable ground for doubt 
in the matter. 

Referring to St. Petronilla, whose name is so intimately asso- 
ciated with the very interesting catacomb on the Via Ardeatina, 
Professor. Schaff ventures a remark so irrelevant and so un- 
founded that his motive cannot well be mistaken. “ The Roman 
divines,” he says, “reluctant to admit that the first pope had 
any children (though his marriage is beyond a doubt from the 
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record ot the Gospels which mention his mother-in-law), un- 
derstand Petronilla to be a spiritual daughter, as Mark was a 
Spiritual son, of the apostle.” Now, as a matter of fact, the 
“Roman divines” never had any reluctance to admit that St. 
Peter had children, and the vast majority of them have lived 
and died in the belief that St. Peter had a daughter, for such 
has been the common tradition in the church for ages; but that 
the St. Petronilla above referred to was his actual daughter is 
so exceedingly improbable that we feel quite sure Professor 
Schaff himself does not believe a word of it. He brings the 
question up simply because it serves his purpose to have a fling 
at the ‘‘ Roman divines,” that is all. The lady Aurelia Petro- 
nilla, who is associated both in name and fame with one of the 
noblest houses in Rome, could hardly have been born and raised 
in a fisherman’s hut on the distant shores of the Sea of Galilee. 
Few objects found in the Catacombs excite our veneration 
more than the glass vases stained with blood—the blood of the 
martyrs. But Professor Schaff shatters our idols with a stroke 
of his pen. The blood-red stains that arouse our emotion were 
not made by blood at all; they are only the dregs of wine—sac- 
ramental wine possibly, but still wine. Now, there is nothing 
to which the early records of the Christian faith bear such abun- 
dant testimony as the care taken by the Christians in the times 
of persecution to preserve the sacred remains of their martyred 
brethren, and especially their blood. Sponges, cloths, and vessels 
of various kinds, that were used to collect the generous blood of 
the athletes of Christ, are to be found in their tombs. The ear- 
liest records relating to the Catacombs frequently refer to these 
touching memorials of Christian zeal and veneration. Such 
writers as St. Ambrose and Prudentius speak of this pious cus- 
tom and the evidences they had of it before their eyes. But we 
must not forget that our court of appeal is not early history but 
recent archeology. Though quite a number of vials with un- © 
mistakable stains upon them have been discovered in recent 
times ‘in or near the tombs of the martyrs, it is of course most 
difficult to have them subjected to a regular chemical analysis 
after the lapse of so many.centuries. One, however, that was 
found in 1872 in the cemetery of St. Saturninus afforded oppor- 
tunity for this test. This vessel contained a semi-liquid fluid 
which had the appearance of blood. It was submitted to De’ 


‘Rossi for examination, and under the supervision of his brother, 


Michele de’ Rossi, was subjected to a most thorough chemical 
and microscopic analysis, which resulted in establishing that 
the fluid was originally blood beyond the possibility of even a 
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scientific doubt. We strongly suspect that when the reverend 
professor throws doubt on the blood theory he aims a blow at 
relics in general and at the blood of St. Januarius in particu- 
lar, which liquefies every year and is a continuous Catholic 
miracle. 

From blood to instruments of torture is a transition natural 
enough. Whatever “the fertile imagination of credulous peo- 
ple” may think to the contrary, Professor Schaff insists that the 
so-called instruments of torture found in the Catacombs “ are 
simply instruments of handicraft.” Perhaps they are both! 
The iron head of a hatchet found firmly embedded in the head of 
a martyr by Bosio was doubtless an “instrument of handicraft,” 
but was it not also an instrument of torture and death? De’ 
Rossi himself found p/umbate in the crypt of St. Cecilia. And 
speaking of this subject in generab, he says: ‘“‘ Many times even 
in our own days have we had the opportunity of seeing and 
handling the material proofs of the mutilations and various tor- 
tures undergone by those buried in the Roman Catacombs; 
and of the religious care of the ancient Christians in gathering 
up all that they could of the mangled bodies and the mutilated 
limbs, and depositing them in an honored place and wrapping 
them in precious coverings.”’ 

The eschatology of the early Christians, if we accept the 
statement of Professor Schaff, was as crude as that of the red 
Indians or any other savages. They buried the implements 
of their handicraft with the dead, because “ the idea prevailed 
to a large extent (amongst them) that the future life was a con- 
tinuation of the occupations and amusements of the present.” 
This certainly is a new discovery, and the credit of it belongs 
to the reverend professor. For up to the present moment the 
Christian world has been laboring under the supposition that 
the first converts to Christianity received the fulness of Gos- 
pel light and truth from the apostles and their immediate suc- 
cessors, and hence their conceptions of the future life were 
spiritual and orthodox, not material and heretical, as this 
statement would imply. It is needless to say that the circum- 
stances which led up to this remarkable discovery are not 
recorded. The anthropomorphic idea of God, and some con- 
sequent errors in regard to the future life, found a foothold 
in later years among some of the simple anchorites of the 
Libyan deserts; but the faithful of Rome were always free from 
such gross errors. Living, as they did, at the very centre of 
Christian orthodoxy, they were constantly nourished with sound 
doctrine, and the belief of Rome was the standard and the test 
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of Christian belief throughout the world, and was frequently 
appealed to by the great champions of the Christian cause in 
the East as well as in the West. There is not, therefore, any real 
foundation for supposing that the fervent flock, which followed 
the Divine Shepherd through centuries of tears and blood had 
any misconceptions as to the character of the eternal reward 
he would bestow upon them for their fidelity. For him they 
lived, for him they died, and the possession of him was the 
reward exceeding great after which they sought. The New Je- 
rusalem might stand out before them with its walls and gates 
and battlements, but the Lord God was its glory, and the Lamb 
was its light, and their vision its peace and rest and joy, and the 
occupation of the blessed within its walls. 

When Professor Schaff comes to speak of the pictures found 
in the Catacombs he is particularly one-sided in his treatment 
of the subject. He carefully refrains from all allusion to the 
many distinctively Catholic devotional scenes depicted there, 
and he insinuates that the representations of the Blessed Virgin 
are confined to the figures of the Orantes and are at best some- 
what doubtful. Here are his words: “A woman in a pray- 
ing posture frequently appears on the walls of the Catacombs. 
Roman Catholic archeologists see in that figure the earliest 
representation of the Virgin Mary praying for sinners. Others 
interpret it as the mother-church, or as both combined.” Is 
this a fair statement to make when pictures of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, some with her name actually inscribed upon them, abound 
in the Catacombs? Nor can these pictures be conveniently 
thrust aside as of later date, for De’ Rossi himself declares that 
the picture of the Madonna and Child discovered in the ceme- 
tery of St. Priscilla belongs to the first age of Christian art. 
Indeed if we accept the judgment of archzology in the matter, 
we are justified in saying that the artist who painted this par- 
ticular picture might well have received his instruction in the 
Christian faith from the lips of St. Peter or St. Paul. This we 
admit to be “the earliest representation of the Virgin Mary” as 
yet revealed to us in the Catacombs. In this same cemetery 
of St. Priscilla, too, we have paintings of the Annunciation, the 
Adoration by the Magi, and the Finding of our Lord in the Tem- 
ple. The Adoration by the Magi was a favorite subject in early 
Christian art. De’ Rossi mentions over twenty paintings and 
a still greater number of sculptures in which it appears, and, as a 
matter of course, the Holy Child is almost invariably represent- 
ed in the arms of his Blessed Mother. This group of subjects 
belongs for the most part to the latter half of the third and the 
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beginning of the fourth centuries. The Blessed Virgin 7s also 
found depicted alone or in company with some of the saints, as 
SS. Peter and Paul. So numerous are the paintings and sculp- 
tures in which ghe is represented that when they are passed 
over by any writer pretending to give a general account of the 
Catacombs and their contents, it naturally excites suspicion. 
And when we find so prominent a subject of early Christian art 
slurred over in a single sentence, we cannot help thinking that 
the author's prejudices have something to do with it. The 
devotion of the primitive Christians to the Mother of Christ 
has never been a’ matter of conjecture but of historical fact. 
Almost every breath of ancient tradition comes down to us 
laden with the sweet incense of her praise; and in every creed 
of primitive Christianity, whether composed by the apostles 
or depicted on the walls of the Roman Catacombs, her place 
in the Christian covenant is recognized and her prerogatives set 
forth. 

Professor Schaff finds evidences of only two sacraments 
in the Roman Catacombs. Archzologists who have spent 
years in original investigation claim to have found evidences 
of five. The evidences for four of these, at least, seem to us 
quite satisfactory. The other three it would be somewhat 
difficult to depict. This, however, is a point that will al- 
ways be in dispute, and we shall not press it here. We will 
pass on at once to the closing statements of the reverend 
professor in the articie before ‘us. He admits that ‘‘some 
epitaphs’’ found in these ancient cemeteries “contain a re- 
quest to the dead in heaven to pray for the living on earth.” 
It would, in truth, be very rash to deny it, seeing that one 
of the chambers in the catacomb of St. Callixtus furnishes 
us with a regular litany of the kind, beginning with the 
words, “ Mayest thou live in the Lord and pray for us,” 
“Mayest thou live in peace and pray for us,” and ending 
with the invocation, “Ask for us in thy prayers, because we 
know thou art in Christ.” But when he comes to speak of 
prayer for the dead he adopts his usual tactics. “At a /ater 
period,” he says, “we find requests for intercession in behalf 
of the departed when once, chiefly through the influence of Pope 
Gregory I., purgatory became an article of general belief in the 
Western Church.” (The italics are ours.) “ But,” he contin- 
ues, “the overwhelming testimony of the oldest Christian epi- 
taphs is that the pious dead are already in the enjoyment of 
peace; and this accords with our Saviour’s promise to the peni- 
tent thief, and with St. Paul’s desire to depart and be with 
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Christ, which is better.” There are several insinuations con- 
veyed in these two sentences, and they are all talse. And 
really we think the reverend professor must have had some mis- 
givings about them himself when he wrote them. Is it not to 
be inferred from these statements, first, that thé early Christians 
did not hold to the doctrine of prayer for the dead or practise 
it; second, that purgatory was not an article of general belief 
amongst them; third, that before the doctrine of purgatory 
was foisted on the church by Pope Gregory I., but not after- 
wards, the common belief was that the pious dead went straight 
to heaven? Now, if the cumulative results of archeological 
research in the Roman Catacombs warrant us m making any 
positive statement at all, it is that the Communion of Saints is 
the doctrine of all others most fully established by the testi- 
mony of the Catacombs. That there is a community of prayers 
and good offices between the living and the dead is a belief 
which the very earliest, as well as the very latest, monuments 
sustain. Why, the whole sacred character of these cemeteries is 
based on this belief. And the desire so universally manifested 
by the early Christians to be buried close to the tombs of the 
martyrs is a palpable demonstration of it. So that the doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints is justly considered the key to the 
Catacombs. And the doctrine of the Communion of Saints not 
only supposes that the blessed dead may be invoked to pray for 
the living, which the reverend professor admits to have been 
practised, but moreover that the living may pray for the dead 
with profit to the souls of the faithful departed. Nor are peti- 
tions of this kind wanting among the early epitaphs in the Ro- 
man cemeteries. Two such are found in St. Callixtus’ of very an- 
cient date, and prove the great antiquity of our Kegutescat in pace. 
Other inscriptions establish the fact that the prayers of the 
martyrs generally were invoked for the dead. Now, if the early 
Christians practised prayer for the dead, they must certainly 
have believed in a future state when prayer might avail, and 
that state was neither heaven nor hell. What was it, then? Can 
the reverend professor tell? : Pope Gregory I. was, according 
to him, the man who first proclaimed the remarkable discovery, 
and through his influence chiefly the Christian world was led to 
accept a doctrine it had not heard of before. This is somewhat 
alarming, for Pope St. Gregory the Great died in the seventh 
century ; and if the doctrines of the Christian religion were not 
universally known and received by that time when were they? 
We confess we are rather at a loss to account for the reverend 
professor’s selection of St. Gregory the Great as the Apostle of 
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Purgatory. For Origen and St. Cyprian, who lived in the third 
century, St. Ambrose and St. Jerome, who lived in the fourth, 
and St. Augustine, who lived in the fifth, speak quite as defi- 
nitely on the subject of prayer for the dead, the temporal pun- 
ishment due on account of sin, and purification after death, 
as Pope St. Gregory the Great. Indeed, St. Augustine has far 
more to say on the subject than anybody else in the early 
church ; and if the development of the doctrine of purgatory 
can be ascribed to any one in particular, he ought to have the 
credit of it. But all such statements are so unfounded that we 
can hardly believe they are ever made in good faith by those 
who are at all familiar with the belief and practice of the primi- 
tive church. We beg leave, moreover, to state that it is s¢z// 
the teaching of the Catholic Church, and the common belief of 
the faithful, that all ¢ru/y pious souls who depart this life in the 
perfect love of God go straight to heaven, without one mo- 
ment’s purgatory. It is only when the love of God is imperfect 
and the debt of sin is in some way unsatisfied that “the wood 
and hay and stubble” have to be consumed in purgatory. Many 
of our separated brethren in these latter days are taking kindly 
to the doctrine of purgatory, and we are sorry to find the Pro- 
testantism of Professor Schaff so unprogressive. But if he him- 
self rejects the consoling belief, surely he ought not to conceal 
its antiquity from the American public or distort it in their 
eyes. 

To every student of Christian archeology the name of 
Pope Damasus is clarum et venerabile nomen, for there is no other 
name so closely entwined with its conquests. This pontiff, who 
ruled the church in the last half of the fourth century—from 
366 to 384—may well be considered the first Christian arche- 
ologist. For to his enlightened zeal are we indebted for the 
most interesting discoveries that have recently been made in the 
Roman Catacombs. He was only one generation removed from 
the last general persecution under the Emperor Diocletian, so 
that in his days the memories of the martyrs were still fragrant 
and their graves still fresh, and he devoted himself to their pre- 
servation. In nearly every one of the ancient cemeteries we 
find the proofs of his pious care; and were it not for his labors 
by far the most intelligible portions of the Catacombs would 
be a blank to us at the present day. Under his direction were 
set up those splendidly-engraved marble tablets which have 
given the clue to modern research and identification. The 
more important inscriptions were his own composition, and 
were engraved by his favorite artist, Furius Filocalus. He also 
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put a stop to the destructive changes that the thoughtless zeal 
of the Romans, to make themselves graves close to the tombs of 
the martyrs, had wrought in so many of the cemeteries. And 
he denied himself the great consolation of burial in the Cata- 
combs, because, as he said, “ he was afraid to disturb the holy 
ashes of the saints.” Yet this grand old figure, this presiding 
genius of the Catacombs, receives not a word of recognition from 
Professor Schaff, doubtless because it did not suit his purpose to 
bring so early and so enlightened a pope into public view. We 
call attention to this because it is rare to find any notice of the 
Roman Catacombs in which the name of Pope Damasus does 
not appear. The Goths and Vandals destroyed much of his 
work ; they despoiled and desecrated the sacred shrines he had 
erected around the martyrs’ tombs, and scattered the monu- 
ments of his zeal; but they could not deface his name or destroy 
the enduring results of his labor. And whenever a fragment of 
a Damasine inscription is picked up in the Roman cemeteries 
to-day, it invariably leads to new and important discoveries. 
Nothing else so rejoices the heart and arouses the hopes of the 
modern archeologist as the sight of a piece of marble bearing 
the trace of the well-known characters engraved by the cunning 
hand of Pope Damasus'’ artist. 

It should be distinctly understood that the evidence to be 
drawn from the Catacombs is corroborative rather than con- 
structive. You can verify from it the general accuracy of Chris- 
tian tradition and the reliability of the ancient authors whose 
writings have come down to our time; but you cannot build up 
a system of religious history upon it, such as has been built up 
on the great archeological discoveries made in Egypt and 
Assyria. The records of the Catacombs concern the dead. . 
They illustrate immortal life and hope, and convey but little 
direct information about every-day life and its affairs. The 
monuments placed there were not set up by kings or priests 
to proclaim their deeds or their doctrines, but by sincere 
Christians to manifest their reverence for the blessed dead and 
their faith in the Saviour of the world and his salvation. This 
is the dominant idea that pervades these ancient cities of the 
dead and that impresses itself on all’ who enter their sacred 
precincts. The details of Christian life and practice are revealed 
only in so far as they relate to the dead or were required by 
the necessities of the living in times of persecution. 

The Catacombs, as places of refuge or abode, were a tem- 
porary expedient, and we have no right to look for more than 
partial views of Christian life and conviction in them. Their 
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tdstimony, nevertheless, is invaluable and confirms beyond the 
‘ possibility of all honest doubt the general traditions of the 
church, and sets the seal of antiquity on some of the most dis- 
tinctly Catholic doctrines; so that across the wide gap of 
seventeen centuries we can extend the hand of Christian bro- 
therhood to those who reared them, and claim to be one with 
them in faith and hope and charity. 

In the magnificent results of scientific attainment which go to 
make the triumph of our age there is nothing more remarkable 
than the great discoveries in the domain of archeology and 
the confirmation they lend to the dim traditions of the prehis- 
toric past. The shadowy forms of the heroic ages have put 
on flesh and blood, and the very myths themselves have been 
clothed with reality. The traditions of mankind have been shown 
to be more trustworthy than all the theories and speculations of 
pseudo-philosophy, and the lesson is taught us that the folk-lore 
of the nations, however legendary it may seem, has always some 


foundation in fact. 
Rev. Epwarp B. Brapy, C.S.P. 





A HYMN TO THE SAVIOUR OF MEN. 


From sins of deed, of word, of mind, 
From every sin of each degree, 

From sin, my Saviour dear and kind, 
My Saviour God, deliver me! 


My dying Saviour on the Cross, 

Save me through life from sin’s control, 
That the dark shadow of thy loss 

Dwell not for ever on my soul. 


My living Saviour on the Throne, 
When I am in my lonely grave, 

O Thou who didst for sin atone, 
My living Saviour, save me, save! 


W. G. Dix. | 
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THE COLONEL’S STORY. 


WE had been discussing mesmerism and spirit-rapping. 

“Where physical agencies are used,” said old Colonel G——, 
“there is room for deceit. I know of an instance of real, con- 
tinual clairvoyance, as wonderful as any of the phenomena you 
have related, though it had nothing to do with the spirit- 
world.” 

“Let us have it! Tell us your story!” we all cried, prepar- 
ing for a treat; for we knew that the colonel, while not at all 
addicted to fiction, had an abundant fund of stories. Our senior 
by many years, he had travelled much, seen much, and learned 
much. He never invented, but narrated curious facts that he 
could vouch for, adventures that had befallen him or to which 
he had been an eye-witness. Withal, he was not very talkative, 
and his narratives were the more prized because he was so 
sparing of them. 


The old man threw his cigar into the fire, took a sip of claret 
punch, and told us the following remarkable story : 


Juan de Villafafia was the youngest son of one of the proud- 
est grandees who claimed the right to remain with covered head 
in the presence of the king of Spain. Passionately fond of 
study, an eager inquirer into the mysteries of the most abtruse 
sciences, the young nobleman was a ripe scholar and a profound 
thinker, ill-fitted for the hollow gayeties of the court. His man- 
ner was absent and eccentric, his speech as candid as a child’s; 
but if his mind was absorbed in the pursuit of knowledge, his 
heart seemed to overflow with love for suffering mankind. The 
poor, the helpless, were the objects of his constant solicitude, 
and, the better to serve them, he studied medicine with an 
eagerness and zeal which were crowned with rare success. 
Many were the cures he performed in the wretched suburbs of 
Madrid. The poor people looked upon him as a saint gifted 
with miraculous healing power. 

The old Marquis de Villafafia did not colic the idea of his 
son becoming a physician or a sort of Brother of Charity ; if the 
army did not suit him, there was the refuge of younger sons, 
the church, where the family influence would secure him a 
bishop’s mitre. In obedience to the paternal wishes Juan de 
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Villafafia studied for the priesthood, and he was on the eve of 
being ordained when an adventure befell him which was to 
change his fate and make him the hero of this true story. 

King Carlos was ill; he suffered from an unknown malady 
which baffled the skill of the court physician; he pined and 
wasted slowly, retaining his mental faculties, but unable to make 
the least physical exertion. He still received his grandees at 
the ceremonious court levée, and one morning he graciously 
invited the Marquis de’ Villafafia, whom he held in great 
esteem, to bring his son Juan the next day to receive the assur- 
ance of the royal favor and protection. 

It was no easy matter to prevail on the young man to make 
his appearance at court; but he could not decline the royal in- 
vitation, and on the following day he accompanied his father to 
the palace and was admitted to the regal chamber. 

Villafafia, approaching the sumptuous couch upon which his 
sovereign reclined, bowed low, and, taking the hand the king 
graciously held out to him, raised it to his lips. In doing so 
his gaze rested dreamily on the emaciated and pallid sufferer ; 
suddenly the young man recoiled, exclaiming : “ Good heavens! 
your majesty has taken poison!” 

Horror-struck at this startling announcement, the king fell 
back in a swoon. A short, awful pause ensued, followed by a 
confused uproar. The court physician and certain favorite 
courtiers surrounded the young man and dragged him out ot 
the king’s chamber, with loud denunciations of “ Madman!” 
“Fool!” “Traitor!” . Juan de Villafafia followed them unre- 
sistingly, his pale face wearing an expression of solemn awe and 
tender pity, as he repeated in a prophetic tone: “His majesty 
has been poisoned! I see the working of the fatal drug in his 
veins ; 1 know the hand that poured it!” 

The old marquis, on recovering from his stupefaction, had 
hastened to follow his son. With the help of some friends he 
succeeded in getting him safely out of the palace. But the 
young seer had said too much; he must not live to name the 
guilty wretch whom he knew. That same evening, as Juan de 
Villafafia was going to see a sick man in the suburb, he was 
attacked by two hired assassins. He fought for his life and 
killed one of his assailants ; the other bravo fled. 

The young student was horrified. He had shed the blood 
of a human being! He felt himself unworthy of the priest- 
hood; his blood-stained hands should not touch the sacred 
Host. Then he detested the corrupt atmosphere of the court; 
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his place should not be there. Bidding farewell to his aged 
father, he set off, a voluntary exile from his native land. 

The king did not die of the poison. Juan had left in the 
hands of the marquis a prescription for the royal sufferer. He 
had made to him, besides, revelations so precise that the mar- 
quis could not hesitate to communicate them to the king. The 
court physician and a certain grandee upon whom the queen 
looked with too much favor were banished. 

The life of the wanderer became an eventful one. The ves- 
sel on which he had taken passage for America was attacked by 
pirates and fell into their hands after a bloody conflict. Villa- 
fafia, unmindful of danger, was ministering to the wounded in 
the ship’s cabin, which he had transformed into an ambulance. 
When the pirates, maddened by the resistance of the crew and 
their own losses, boarded the vessel, they commenced an indis- 
criminate slaughter. The pirate chief, rushing into the cabin, 
found the unconcerned physician busy with his work of mercy. 
The serenity of the young man struck the hardened bandit with 
admiration. 

“ Ah! you are a surgeon!” said he. “Many of my men are 
wounded, and I will spare your life for their sake. Leave these 
dogs to be thrown to the fishes, and you come on board of my 
brig.” 

“Not one of your men will I touch unless these unfortunates 
are permitted to live,’ was the quiet and decided answer. 

“What!” exclaimed the pirate, and he uttered a blasphe- 
mous oath, “ you resist my orders! Obey, or you shall diea 
horrible death.” 

“You can kill me, sefior, but that will not cure your com- 
rades; their lives are linked to the lives of these poor men.” 

“ Demonio! ... Well, let it beas yousay. Cure them all; I 
will hang you afterwards for your impudence.” 

“ As you will.” And Villafafia resumed his work at the bed- 
side of the poor wretches, who had listened with agonizing 
anxiety to this dialogue. 

The pirate captain did not carry out his threat. He, as well 
as his crew, soon learned to look upon Villafafia with supersti- 
tious awe. They treated him kindly, but they kept him a 
prisoner. Where could they have found another physician like 
this strange, gentle, and fearless man? During two long years 
Villafafia was compelled to live in the company of these out- 
laws; but all this time his influence over them was growing 
stronger every day and gradually detaching them from their 
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life of ‘crime. They had ceased murdering their captives; they 
gave up pillaging at last, and the captain, assembling his crew 
one day, announced to them that their association was at an 
end ; he had resolved upon trying to lead henceforth the life of 
an honest man, and he urged them to do likewise. They landed 
on the coast of Mexico and parted company. 

Villafafia was free. He proceeded to the city of Mexico, 
where he commenced practising medicine. He soon became 
famous for his wonderful cures and the eccentricity of his man- 
ner, which had become abrupt and wild. He would stop a man 
on the street and tell him: “ You are sick, you have such a 
disease ; swallow this and you will be cured.” If the patient, 
frightened by the earnestness of his manner, took the medicine, 
he was saved; if, repulsing him as a quack or a madman, he 
refused, he died. ' 

Adventures of this sort led people to think the “ mad doctor,” 

as he was called by many, an adept in witchcraft; others believ- 
ed that immaculate sanctity only could perform such wonders. 
He was sent for by wealthy patients, who rewarded him lib- 
erally ; but he sought the poor and unfortunate, and the gold 
taken from the palace was not long in finding its way to the 
hovel. Abstemious in his habits, always poorly clad, living in a 
garret, the benevolent doctor seemed to have constituted him- 
self the disbursing agent of the rich for the benefit of the 
poor. 
The good man, however, came very near falling a victim to 
the superstitions of the times. Returning home one afternoon, 
after a toilsome day’s work in the wretched jacales of the 
suburbs, he met a funeral procession on its way to the ceme- 
tery. Inthe old Spanish colonies it is customary to carry the 
coffin uncovered ; the lid is put on only when the corpse is ready 
to be lowered to its last resting-place. The body is usually 
decked in all the finery of this world ; that of a child is crowned 
with flowers. I have seen one to which little gauze wings had 
been adapted ; the cheeks were rouged and the glassy eyes held 
open by artificial means. A numerous escort of children, 
dressed in white, walked on each side, strewing the road with 
cut flowers which they carried in small baskets. The people 
say that when an innocent child dies it is an angel returning to 
heaven, and there is, therefore, more cause for joy than grief. 

In this instance the corpse was that of a lovely young girl, 
upon whose radiant countenance the hand of death had but 
lightly pressed its mysterious seal. Villafafia had stopped, and 
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he awaited, hat in hand, the passage of the procession. As the 
coffin came abreast of him he gazed sadly at the youthful form 
so soon doomed to be turned to dust. All at once he started 
wildly, a cry of horror burst from his lips, and, springing into 
the middle of the street, he confronted the astonished bearers. 

“Stop!” he cried—“ on your lives, stop! That child is not 
dead! Do you wish to bury her alive ?” 

The dishevelled hair and disordered dress of the doctor, his 
thin features bronzed by long exposure to the tropical sun, his 
dark eyes shining with a wild and mysterious light—everything 
about him gave him the appearance of a madman. The people 
attempted to drive him back, but he resisted, repeating aloud: 
“She is alive, I tell you! Would you commit a crime?” 

Much confusion ensued, and Villafafia would have suffered 
* violence at the hands of the crowd had not the dead girl’s 
father interposed. Overwhelmed with grief, he was following 
the dead body of his beloved child, when his attention was 
roused by the tumult, and he heard the last words of the doc- 
tor. Rushing forward and forcing his way through the ex- 
cited crowd, he caught Villafafia by the arm. 

“Man!” cried the bereaved parent—“ man, what is that you 
have said? My Pepitaalive? Answer! Do not trifle with a 
father’s heart; do not awake insane hopes only to make my 
despair more bitter. Speak! On your life, is she alive?” 

“Sefior,” replied Villafafia who had recovered his compo- 
sure, “ upon my last hopes of salvation I swear to you that your 
daughter is at this moment alive. Take her back to your house, 
and, God permitting, I will restore her to your love.” 

* Come, then,” said the old man, “ bring her back to life and 
all my wealth shall be yours. But,” he added, or rather hissed, 
“deceive me, and I will tear out your heart!” 

Villafafia shrugged his shoulders, and,'taking the poor 
father’s arm, walked back to the house, where a weeping mother 
mourned the loss of her last-born. The young girl was laid 
upon a bed and all the paraphernalia of death was removed by 
order of the doctor, who, having despatched a messenger to the 
nearest pharmacy for certain drugs, carefully prepared a mix- 
ture. He forced a spoon between the clenched teeth of the girl, 
and poured in, drop by drop, a spoonful of the liquid. He then 
took his seat by the bedside, and, having consulted his watch, 
addressed at last the unhappy father, who, silent and trembling 
with anxiety, had followed eagerly his every movement. 

“‘ Sefior,” said he, “in fifteen minutes I shall give her another 
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dose ; in another fifteen minutes, with the grace of God, she will 
revive.” 

And taking a breviary which he always carried with him, he 
commenced reading. 

A tomb-like silence reigned in the room. The eyes of those 
members of the family who had been permitted to remain were 
fixed on the beauteous young face, which, cold and rigid as mar- 
ble, looked still paler under the raven curls that crowned it. 
The monotonous ticking of a clock in the adjoining room was 
the only sound heard, keeping time with the throbs of the old 
Mexican’s heart. The grief-stricken man was leaning against 
the wall at the foot of the bed. He, too, would have seemed 
dead but for the tremulous working of his lips. He was praying. 

But what is it that makes his eyes dilate and flash with 
mingled fear and hope? Is it a mere fancy, an optical delusion, + 
or has a fugitive flush colored the marble-like cheeks of his 
child? The doctor lays aside his book. Another spoonful of 
the life-giving cordial is forced between the pale lips. Nota 
word is spoken. How slow the ticking of that clock! Surely 
another quarter is passed. Listen! that deep-drawn sigh came 
from the bed! Villafafia’s forbidding gesture checks the father, 
ready to rush forward. The old man falls on his knees; big 
tears course down his furrowed cheeks; his chest heaves con- 
vulsively, but not a sound isheard. ‘Again! again! The regu- 
lar, soft breathing is now audible to all. The beautiful head 
moves slightly, and the cheek, now tinged with life’s blood, 
rests on the pillow. 

“ Mama! Querida Mama!” 

.The first word of the child awaking from her dream of 
death has been the name of the dear mother, who, still plunged 
alone in her darkened chamber, was not aware that her heart’s 
treasure was restored to her. 

The old father embraced Villafafia’s knees and offered him a 
fortune ; every one blessed the strange doctor as the saver of 
Pepita. 

“Give what you please to the poor,” he said meekly. “I 
have been but the humble instrument of a merciful God; they 
are his children.” 

The story of this miraculous cure soon spread, and, as is 
usually the case, was greatly magnified. It was reported that 
the strange doctor had the power to raise the dead. The 
authorities sent for Villafafia and subjected him to a rigid ex- 
amination. 
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“You have been denounced as an impostor and a magi- 
cian,” he was told; “on the other hand, the poor people look 
upon you as a holy prophet. The strange power you claim 
you have never used for evil, so we cannot condemn you; but 
you are giving ustrouble. The age of miracles has gone by, and 
so has that of witchcraft, yet the superstitious will always make 
you better or worse than you are. Under the circumstances 
I think the most prudent thing you can do is.to leave the 
- country.” 

The hint was as good as an order. Villafafia left Mexico 
and sailed for the West Indies. He landed at Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

There his acquaintance with my grandfather began. My 
aunt—she was then a child of ten years—was lying at the point 
of death. The best medical talent in Kingston had been called 
in consultation and the verdict of the assembled faculty left no 
hope. My grandmother was almost distracted. An old color- 
ed servant, seeing her despair, told her of a Spanish doctor who 
lived in the sailors’ quarter and was said to have made some 
wonderful cures among the poor people. Old Sophy knew of 
one case, an aged negress, paralyzed of all her limbs for over 
five years, whom the strange doctor had made well and hearty 
alter a few weeks’ treatment. Why not send forhim? He might 
cure Miss Eliza. My grandmother caught at the suggestion. 
‘“ Pshaw ! it must be some quack,” remarked her husband when 
she broached the matter to him; ‘“ but since you wish it, my 
dear, I will see him.” 

Sophy was summoned and made to tell all she knew of the 
whereabouts of the Spanish doctor—such was the only name by 
which she could designate him. My grandfather drove to the 
sailors’ quarter and with no little trouble succeeded in discover- 
ing Villafafia. The first impression was far from favorable; the 
Spanish doctor had all the appearance of an escaped patient of 
a lunatic asylum. On the drive home, however, my grandfather 
was greatly surprised at the depth of learning and soundness of 
judgment revealed by his companion. He did not know what 
to make of him. 

On entering the sick-chamber, where my grandmother sat, 
anxiously expecting their coming, the doctor bowed and cast a 
glance towards the bed, but did not go near it. Catching the 
imploring look of my grandmother, he said to her in a tone of 
sympathy : 

“Poor mother! what anguish you have suffered. But 
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grieve no longer; you shall soon see your child in good health. 
Your physician has mistaken the disease. It can be cured.” 

My grandmother burst into tears and exchanged a look of 
despair with her husband. This man had not come near 
enough to see the child’s face; he had not touched her: surely 
he spoke thus only to deceive her. 

“ You mistake, dear madam,” remarked the doctor, who 
seemed to read her thoughts; “ there is not a shadow of a doubt 
inmy mind. I know your daughter’s disease, and I know the 
remedy for it.” 

To dwell on the details of the treatment would be uninte- 
resting. Ina few days my aunt was well. Mere gold could not 
have cancelled the debt of gratitude contracted by the happy 
parents. A strong feeling of friendship had sprung up between 
my grandfather and the doctor during those few days. These 
two men understood each other; there was congeniality of 
‘ heart and soul between them, and they became friends for life. 
My grandfather urged the doctor to take up his abode with him 
as a member of the family. The old man demurred: his poor 
patients needed him; it was his wont to give consultations at 
his rooms; sometimes he took in some poor wretch and kept 
him there until he could say to him, ‘‘Go thy ways; thou art 
cured.” Grandfather overruled all these objections. There 
was a wing to the house, with a private entrance; there the 
doctor could establish an hospital, if he saw fit; but he must be 
one of the family, have his seat at the family board and his place 
in the family circle. He yielded. 

Dr. Villafafia was'a singular personage. He was of middle 
height, with a spare frame, and always dressed in black gar- 
ments of a clerical cut. His gray hair, as fine as silk, floated 
back from a lofty and intellectual forehead. He wore his white 
beard very full, which gave him a patriarchal air; but his 
bronzed features and bushy black eye-brows, his large, deep-set, 
dark eyes, now gazing dreamily, now beaming with tenderness, 
and anon shining with a strange light, made an undefinable im- 
pression on one who saw him for the first time. He was so 
careless in his dress as to appear almost slovenly; but woman’s 
influence soon, corrected this. Surrounded with loving care, 
the old wanderer felt as though he were in the midst of his own 
family ; his heart, so full of the love of mankind, yearned, per- 
_ haps unconsciously, for those dear ties of home and kindred he 
had renounced so many years ago. 

He became the idol of the household, especially of the chil- 
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dren, for whom he always had some toy or cake, an inexhaustible 
fund of stories, and the most amusing inventions. He was 
generally regular and abstemious in his habits. However sump- 
tuous the feast spread before him, his breakfast consisted of a 
single cup of chocolate and a glass of water; his dinner of a 
plate of soup and one glass of wine. This taken, he would draw 
back his chair, light a cigarette—a great privilege in those days, 
when smoking in a lady’s presence was not tolerated—and con- 
verse during the remainder of the meal. 

Villafafia had retained from his seafaring experience a sin- 
gular affection for the poor sailors, and when a ship entered the 
port he never failed to visit their boarding-houses, to inquire if 
any were sick or in want. On such occasions he was sometimes 
induced to drink a glass of grog with the jolly tars. The effect 
of this was to make him more talkative, less unwilling to speak 
of himself and of his past life; even then he never volunteered 
confidences, but was more easily drawn out. 

Grandfather had questioned him freely regarding the strange 
power he had of recognizing a disease at the first glance, and, 
simultaneously, the remedy that would infallibly cure it. 

“T cannot explain this, my dear friend,” the doctor would 
answer; “it is a giftof God. AsTI look ata patient I see him 
internally, better even than if his body were cut open before me 
on the dissecting-table. I see the part diseased, ani, intuitively, 
the medicine that willcure it. If the disease be incurable, which 
is seldom the case, I see this also, and I could tell how many 
days, hours, and minutes the patient will live. Sometimes the 
medicines I prescribe are in accord with my knowledge of the 
medical science; but at other times they are entirely at 
variance, and yet I know they are the right ones fer all my 
books may say to the contrary. I cannot say exactly when: 
this power manifested itself. It came to me gradually, I be- 
lieve. The discovery of the poisoning of the king was the first 
spontaneous manifestation of which I was aware. It was irre- 
sistible. The whole scene rose before my eyes. I saw the 
crime committed, and I could -not have helped speaking out if 
my head had been on the block.” 

If the ignorant people feared Villafafia as a sorcerer or 
blessed him as a saint, polite society felt a positive dread of his 
mysterious power. If he read so surely the hidden ills of the 
flesh, might he not also read the secrets of the soul? Few were 
willing to stand the test; a spotless soul is even more rare than 
a perfectly sound body. The ladies, especially, feared the doc- 
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tor’s penetrating gaze; not for their mental blemishes, poor 
lambs, but think of a man reading them through!—a man for 
whom, as he told one of them once, “the milliner’s art and the 
hair-dresser’s cunning devices had no secrets.” ; 

I could tell you many instances of this extraordinary power 
of mind and body reading, were I not afraid to tire you. I will 
close with one extraordinary manifestation which, overstepping 
the bounds of actual reality, went so far as to remove the veil 
of futurit, 

One evening, the family being assembled as usual in the 
drawing-room, Villafafia sat moodily in a dark corner, taking 
no part in the conversation, and his gaze fastened on my grand- 
father with a strange expression of sadness. My grandfather, 
noticing at last his moodiness, asked him: 

“What is the matter, doctor? You look very gloomy this 
evening. Is anything wrong with you?” 

“With me, no,” replied the old man, with a deep sigh. 
“ Would to heaven that I could divert the blow from your head 
and bring it on mine!” 

“You speak in riddles, my friend; what danger threatens 
me?”’ 

“Alas! you cannot see it. You are rich, rich in worldly 
treasures, rich in heavenly blessings; you are happy and make 
others happy. For what inscrutable design will God strike one 
of his most faithful servants? I know not, but I see the storm 
coming. You are like a noble and mighty oak spreading its 
branches afar; many find shelter under its protecting shade; 
even I, the poor wandering dog, have found my place there ; 
but the storm is coming, 1 tell you. The oak shall be stricken 
down and the branches scattered to the winds. As for me, 
poor outcast, after seeing the wreck of all I love, I shall die 
alone as I have lived.” 

Having spoken these ominous words, the old man rose, and, 
bowing silently to the awe-struck family, retired to his room. 

My grandmother cast a look of alarm on her husband, who, 
shaking off the involuntary gloom caused by this mysterious 
prophecy, laughed pleasantly, saying: ‘“ The old gentleman is 
in one of his moods to-night, and has gone too far; no man can 
read the future.” 

A few weeks after this incident the leading commercial firm 
of Kingston failed under most disastrous circumstances, the 
resident partner having died suddenly and the cashier abscond- 
ed, leaving everything in dire confusion. My grandfather had 
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endorsed the firm’s paper to the amount of nearly a million of 
dollars. He found himself involved in interminable law-suits. 
Finally the whole matter was thrown into chancery and his 
estates were sequestered. It was comparative ruin. Soon after 
this my grandfather was taken sick, and in a few days he was 
lying at the point of death, Villafafia remained night and day 
by his friend’s bedside ; anxious and gloomy, his careworn face 
no longer wore that serene expression, the result of conscious 
power. Hedoubted. He assembled the family and told them, 
the big tears coursing down his face the while. 

“God has withdrawn from me! I, who have picked up 
dying paupers, the victims of vice and crime, and restored them 
to life—I can do nothing for my best friend, for the man I love 
more than brother or father. I see the disease, alas! but I no 
longer see the remedy. I have tried all that human science can 
do, but science is unavailing. The father’s disease is a strange, 
unknown disease of which I can find no precedent in our medi- 
cal annals. I am going to call in consultation the leading mem- 
bers of the faculty. God grant that they may find my diagno- 
sis wrong!” 

The three most famous physicians in the town met near the 
sick man’s bed ; they examined him, they scrutinized the treat- 
ment that had been followed—their unanimous verdict was, 
“ All has been done that could be done. There is no hope.” 

My grandfather died. A few days later my grandmother 
followed her husband to the grave. The household was broken 
up, the family dispersed. By a strange fatality all went differ- 
ent ways, some to the United States, some to Cuba, others to 
Europe. My uncle remained in Kingston to look after the 
chancery suit. 

During the confusion caused by these deaths Villafafia dis- 
appeared and nothing could be learned of his whereabouts. 

About six months after this a former servant of the family, 
the same old nurse Sophy I mentioned before, met my uncle and 
told him she had discovered the Spanish doctor, in an almost 
dying condition, in a miserable hut on the edge of the town. 
It was late in the evening, but uncle started at once for the place 
indicated, taking Sophy along with him. He found the old 
man lying on a wretched bed, feeble, fearfully emaciated, dying. 

“O doctor!” cried my uncle, grasping his old friend’s 
hand, “ how could you be so cruel? You, my father’s dearest 

- friend, you in this condition! Why did you hide fromus? Do 
you doubt our love and respect ?” 
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“ No, no, my son; but I could not stay there. He was gone, 
gone for ever! I could not save him. God had punished me 
for not using properly, perhaps, his great gift. Since that day I 
have been praying for death to relieve me of a burdensome life. 
The merciful Judge has heard my prayer; to-day I received 
the last sacrament. I am ready to die.” 

“ But you cannot stay here. You must come home with me. 
I am going to have your room made ready for you, and early in 
the morning I shall be here to fetch you. In the meantime you 
must see Dr. B and have a nurse to stay with you.” 

“Tt is useless,” said the old man, smiling feebly; “do you 
remember the prophecy? The old dog shall die alone. . . . But 
I grieve you; pardon me, my son. I have already seen a brother 
physician; for the rest, do as you wish, but remember that the 
decrees of Heaven cannot be set aside by the will of man.” 

Notwithstanding this protest, Dr. B was called in, who 

prescribed for the patient, but gave my uncle little hope. Old 
Sophy—the best of nurses—was installed for the night in the 
sick-room, and my uncle left at a late hour, to make prepara- 
tion for receiving his father’s old friend next morning. 
. Just before dawn the doctor, who seemed quite collected 
and free from pain, bade Sophy go to the kitchen and prepare 
him some hot drink. When the woman returned Juan de Villa- 
fafia was lying dead, his hands crossed over his breast, an in- 
effable smile upon his wan features. 


“ And you say this story is true, colonel ?” 
“Upon my honor as a soldier, every word of it.” 


P. F. DE GOURNAY. 
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TWO SINGERS. 


“ WOULD I could sing a song,” a poet said, 
“ And let the tears that all earth’s suffering ones have shed 
Run trembling down my voice, 
With children’s glee when happy hours are sped, 
And strong men’s sighs at some regretted choice, 
And stifled groans of all the world’s oppressed, 
And madmen’s laughter mingled with the rest— 
Then would immortal fame to me belong: 
All men could hear their own lives’ echoes in my song!” 


“ Ah! why should men weep twice,” another said, 
‘First o’er a wrong, then at the wrong rememberéd? 
Oh! let me sing instead 
A glorious strain that will make men forget 
Life's wounds and scourges and its black regret, 
And long for Heaven with such intensity 
That Heaven in their own hearts will come to be: 
Time’s mighty hammers might assail in vain— 
They could not beat to lasting silence that refrain!” 


MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 





ST. PATRICK AND THE SERPENTS. 


THE Irish officers—the Blakes and O’Donnells—serving in 
the Spanish army, were sadly scandalized when, in 1750, Father 
Feyjoo, the learned Benedictine, roundly asserted in his Teatro 
Critico that serpents never existed in Hibernia, and, as a conse- 
quence, St. Patrick never banished them! Had this audacious 
statement been put forth by a layman the Irish officers would 
have known how to answer him; they were as fearless as their 
own swords and perfect masters of that weapon, and would have 
found it the simplest thing in the world to demonstrate the thau- 
maturgic powers of St. Patrick, 


“ And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks.” 
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But unfortunately the author of this intolerable assertion, which 
to their minds stripped their national apostle of half his renown, 
was a gownsman 


“That never set a squadron in the field, 
Nor the division of a battle knew 
More than a spinster.” 


Father Feyjoo was “the Addison of Spain”—a perfect master 
of the pen—but miserably ignorant of carte and tierce. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that their erudition was not 
equivalent to their knowledge of the sword exercise, and, as a 
consequence, they were obliged to submit to the astonishing dic- 
tum of Father Feyjoo in sullen silence. To demonstrate his 
statement Father Feyjoo quoted a Latin author named Solinus, 
who lived two hundred years before St. Patrick, and who 
roundly asserts in his Polyhistoria that Hibernia was at that 
time exempt from’ venomous reptiles. 

One thing Father Feyjoo compelled the gallant exiles to con- 
fess—the Irish language is wholly destitute of a true name for 
the serpent! Now, if the reptile were indigenous to the country, 
he argued, the natives would have devised at a very early 
period a true name for it. For a name, as Father Feyjoo main- 
tained, on the authority of Aristotle, is “a sound or its sign, sig- 
nificant of itself, but no part of which is significant.” For in- 
stance, the word “Sun” is a true name, but the term “ Orb of 
day” is a compound epithet or paraphrase. Each of its mem- 
bers, taken separately, has a complete meaning. It is therefore 
not a name. Now, the Irish epithet for the serpent resembles 
this. Itis Athar nimhe,“ the father of poison”—a most appro- 
priate epithet certainly, but unquestionably not a true name. 
We read in Father King’s Irish version of the Bible (commonly 
attributed to Bishop Bedell) a description of the serpent in the 
following words: Axois do bhi an nathair nimhe ni budh ceal- 
guidhe, etc.—“ Now the serpent was the craftiest creature,” etc. 
(Genesis, chapter iii.) From Genesis, as well as from a hundred 
other parts of the Bible, it is perfectly evident that the Irish lexi- 
con furnished no true name for the snake. The creature was at 
all times a stranger to the Gaelic-speaking people of Ireland. 
As evidence of all this, the repeated and persevering efforts that 
have been made from time to time to plant Ireland with snakes— 
to make them at home in the country—have invariably proved 
egregious failures. These efforts began so early as the time of 
the Venerable Bede, and have continued down to our own day. 
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“In the ancient writings of the saints of Ireland,” says Bede, 
“we read that attempts were often made by way of experiment 
to introduce, in brazen vessels, serpents into that country. But 
when they had accomplished half the voyage they were found 
lying dead in their brazen vessels.” The importers were appa- 
rently apprehensive that they would eat their way out if placed 
in wooden vessels, so they enclosed them in brass. But it was 
all in vain. “Nay, the very dust gathered in Ireland,” says 
Cambrensis,* who wrote in the twelfth century, “if carried to 
foreign lands and shaken on snakes, will cause them to die. 
With my own eyes I have seen,” he adds, “a strap of Irish 
leather placed in a circle round a toad. I have seen the crea- 
ture crawl to one side in an effort to pass out, but the moment 
it touched the leather it fell back as if it received ablow. Then, 
crawling to the opposite side, it made a similar attempt, but 
fell back in the same way. Finally it attempted to dig a hole in 
the centre and bury itself in the ground, so as to escape contact 
with the leather. We have even heard it stated by English 
merchants,” continues Cambrensis, “that, having anchored in 
an Irish harbor, they sometimes found a toad concealed in the 
bottom of the ship. Taking the creature by the paw, they as- 
cended to the deck and flung it on the shore, where, to the 
astonishment of the spectators, it turned up its belly, grovelled 
on its back, burst, and died.” 

He then goes on to tell a story of a boy lying in a field in 
England. A snake crawled stealthily and noiselessly to the 
sleeper’s side, entered his open mouth, and glided into his stom- 
ach. Coiling itself up in his bowels, it gnawed his entrails and 
inflicted on him the most excruciating pain. He roared aloud 
with agony. But no medical skill, no purgative or emetic dose, 
afforded him the least relief. He was repeatedly advised to go 
to Ireland as his only resource. He finally complied with this 
advice, and was no sooner landed than a draught of water from 
a blessed well expelled the reptile and restored him to health. 
“No reptile,” says Bede, “is found in the fields of Hibernia. 
No serpent can exist there. Nay, when attempts have been 
made to import snakes from England they have perished on the 
voyage. The winds from the west, the pure air of Ireland, 
caused their immediate death, and they expired as soon as it 
reached them. Almost everything belonging to that country 
seems to be an antidote to poison.” 

In addition to these ancient authors, who cannot be accused 
of undue partiality for Ireland, we have the testimony of Dona- 

* Topographia Distinctto, i. cap. 29. 
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tus, Bishop of Fiesole, who, in a beautiful Latin poem written in 
the ninth century, expressly says that in his time neither ser- 
pents nor frogs were known to exist in Erin. In the English 
version of the Latin poem, which will be found in O’Halloran’s 
History of Ireland, not only the serpent but the frog is de- 
scribed as a stranger to Ireland. O’Reilly in his Jrish Dic- 
tionary confirms this statement. He says that the frog is “an 
animal not found in Ireland before the reign of William III. of 
England, whose Dutch troops first introduced it amongst us.” 
This is corroborated by the evidence of modern scientists. “It 
would appear,” says Thomas Bell in his work on British Rep- 
tiles, “not only that the snake is not indigenous to Ireland, but 
that several attempts to introduce it have totally failed. In this 
order (ophidia) there is not now, nor, I believe, ever was there, 
any species indigenous to Ireland.” 

The last of the attempts alluded to by the learned Thomas 
Bell took place, we believe, in 1835. In that year a Scottish 
publication entitled the Mew Philosophic Fournal proclaimed, with 
a great flourish of trumpets, that Ireland had been success- 
fully colonized with snakes, owing to the persevering industry 
of certain enlightened Britons who had assiduously labored to 
obtain on Irish soil a permanent aditat for those interesting 
natives of England. This thriving colony of poisonous rep- 
tiles had been planted in the immediate vicinity of St. Patrick’s 
grave, “where,” continued the New Philosophic Fournal, ‘they 
are multiplying rapidly.”” This announcement was made with 
evident satisfaction, being much of a piece with other advan- 
tages which Ireland has derived from her connection with the 
“ sister country.” Had the colony of snakes been a colony of 
Scotsmen the learned editor of the Mew Philosophic Fournal 
could hardly have been better pleased. One of the readers of 
that journal was struck with this remarkable exuberance of 
feeling. He wrote at once to an acquaintance in Downpatrick, 
asking him if the newly-planted colony were really in as pros- 
perous a condition as the journalist asserted. Not one of his 
correspondents (and he wrote to several) had ever heard of 
the colony. Finally he addressed James Clelland, Esq., of Rath 
Gael House, County Down. From this gentleman he received 
a most satisfactory reply, as follows: “ The report of my having 
introduced snakes into this country is correct. Being curious 
to ascertain whether the climate of Ireland is destructive to 
that class of reptiles, about six years ago I purchased half a 
dozen in Covent Garden, London. They had been taken some 
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time and were quite tame and familiar. I turned them loose in 
my garden. They immediately rambled away. One of them 
was killed at Milecross, three miles distant, in about a week 
after its liberation, and three others were shortly after killed 
within that distance of the place where they were turned loose; 
it is highly probable that the remaining two met with the same 
fate, falling victims to a reward which, it appears, was offered 
for their destruction.” Commenting on this letter, in his work 
on British Reptiles, Thomas Bell says: “ Such is the most accu- 
rate and authentic account which I have yet obtained respect- 
ing this curious fact in the geographical distribution of those 
animals; and it certainly does not appear that the failure of 
these attempts to introduce snakes into Ireland is to be attri- 
buted to anything connected with climate or other local cir- 
cumstance, but rather to the prejudices of the inhabitants, 
which lead to their destruction. Nor is there reason to believe 
that their absence from Ireland is other. than purely accidental” 
(p. 55). This is a very instructive paragraph and merits con- 
sideration. A hint is apparently thrown out with the view of 
consoling the friends of Ireland under their disappointment. 
They should not lose heart, Mr. Bell seems to think, owing to 
their past experience. Though they have hitherto failed, there 
is no reason why they should not ultimately succeed! “ Ire- 
land,” said Grattan, “is the hundred-handed giant, presenting in 
every hand a gift to England”! What is more natural than 
that England in return should enrich the native country of 
Grattan with a guid pro quo in a form so perfectly consonant to 
the disposition of the giver as a colony of serpents? 

A negative argument on this subject may be derived from 
the local nomenclature of Ireland. The Irish-speaking people 
have bestowed upon some part or other of their native island 
the name of every animal which the country has: produced. 
There is the“ Rock of the Seals” (Rox charratg), the “ Mountain 
of the Stags” (Stiabh-boc), the “ Hill of the Midges” (Croag-na- 
miol), the “ Vale of the Badgers,” and so on. But no locality is 
designated as the “ Haunt of the Snakes.” From which the 
inference is not unnatural that these reptiles never inhabited 
the country. 

Light is thrown on the question by what we know of the 
Druids. It is perfectly evident, from the literary remains of 
Cesar, Pliny, and Cicero, that those Celtic sages, the Druids, 
made a profound impression on the intellectual classes of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Their name is derived by Pliny from the 
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Greek word épds,* which signifies an oak, because that gigantic 
tree, from its lofty elevation, its venerable appearance, its silent 
majesty, sublime expansion, and prodigious age, was regarded 
with silent awe by the religious Druids as a natural image of the 
Supreme Being. “Ayala 6é 410s KeArixov, wypndAn dpis—* A 
lofty oak the statue of the Celtic Jupiter,” says a Greek author. 
Under its wide and umbrageous boughs those primeval seers 
offered sacrifice to the invisible ruler of the world. Now, it is 
a very instructive fact that, like so many hierophants of pa- 
ganism, the Irish Druids were serpent-worshippers. The most 
remarkable of their druidical charms was the anguineum, or 
snake’s egg. They wore this charm, sheathed in gold like a 
talisman, on their breast. It is, says Pliny, about the size of a 
small apple, and has a cartilaginous rind studded with cavities 
like those on the arms of a polypus. A genuine specimen of 
this egg, when thrown into the water, would, it was believed, 
float against the current. This extraordinary form of idolatry 
was diffused over the whole face of the earth. It is perhaps the 
most surprising feature in the character of man that he should 
be found in all times ‘and all places, before the advent of Christ, 
bending down in adoration of the serpent! How an object of 
abhorrence could be exalted into an object of religious venera- 
tion “ must be referred to the subtility of the arch-enemy him- 
self.” It must be confessed, however, that there is in the natu- 
ral appearance of the serpent something weird and startling 
that cannot fail to fill the unsophisticated mind with astonish- 
ment. As Sanchoniathan, quoted by Eusebius, says: “ The ser- 
pent alone of all animals, without legs or arms or any of the 
usual appliances for locomotion, still moves with singular ce- 
lerity,” and, he might have added, grace; for no one who has 
watched the serpent slowly gliding over the ground, with his 
head erect and his body following, apparently without exer- 
‘tion, can fail to be struck with the peculiar beauty of his mo- 
tion. Milton describes the serpent which tempted Eve as not 
only beautiful but brilliant : 
“ His head 
Crested aloft and carbuncle his eyes ; 
With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 


Amidst his circling spires that on the grass 
Floated redundant. Pleasing was his shape,” etc. 


Eusebius says that the Persians worshipped the first principle 
under the form of a serpent. They dedicated temples to these 


* It is hard to imagine how the Druids should come to speak Greek, 
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animals, in which they performed sacrifices and celebrated fes- 
tivals and orgies, “esteeming them the greatest of gods and gov- 
ernors of the universe.” Live serpents were kept at Babylon 
as objects of adoration, or at least of veneration, as seems evi- 
dent from the history of Bel and the Dragon, in which we read : 
“In that same place there was a great dragon which they of 
Babylon worshipped; and the king said unto Daniel, ‘ Wilt 
thou say this god is of brass? Lo! he eateth and drinketh! 
Thou canst not say he is noliving God!’” Serpent-worship was 
intimately connected with Sabaism, for the most prevailing em- 
blem of the solar god was the serpent, and wherever the Sabe- 
an idolatry was the religion the serpent was the sacred symbol. 
Lucan addresses them in his Parsalia as innoxious divinities: 


Vos guoque, gut cunctis tnnoxia numina terre 
Serpit’s aurato nitidi fulgore Dracones (lib. ix. 727). 


“Ye dragons, too, resplendent with radiant gold, 
Harmless to all the inhabitants of earth,” etc. 


In Greece the great centre of serpent-worship was Epidau- 
rus, where stood the famous temple of Esculapius, in which ser- 
pents were kept, some thirty feet long. Live serpents were al- 
ways kept in the sanctuaries of Esculapius, because at one time, 
as was alleged, the god assumed the appearance of that reptile. 
“Wherever the devil reigned,” says the Rev. John B. Deane,* 
“the serpent was held in some.peculiar veneration. In Egypt 
they worshipped the serpent as the emblem of good. In Hin- 
dostan, Scandinavia, and Mexico they considered it, on the con- 
trary, the characteristic of the evil principle.” 

Strange as it may appear, serpent-worship was not confined 
to pagans. A sect of early heretics was famous, or rather in- 
famous, for this besotted form of superstition. They are known 
in church history as Ophidee: Nam serpentem magnificant in tan- 
tum ut illum etiam ipsi Christi preferant—t.e., They magnify the 
serpent to such a degree-that they even prefer him to Christ 
himself, says a contemporary (Tertullian). To the serpent we 
are indebted, according to these fanatics, for our knowledge of 
the origin of good and evil. Moses, by divine command, con- 
structed a serpent of brass, and whoever directed his eyes to 
this image recovered his health. In the Gospel, Christ adverts, 
they tell.us, to the power of the serpent, and even imitates him 
when he says: “ As Moses exalted the serpent in the desert, so 
it behooves the Son of Man to be exalted” (Descriptio Heret., 


* The Worship of the Serpent, by the Rev. John B, Deane, 
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xlvii.) We are indebted to Tertullian for our knowledge of 
these heretics, whom in his eloquent pages “he has “damned to 
everlasting fame.” Ranke informs us (p. 160, vii.) that the 
Jesuits in 1603 had to combat in Lithuania the remains of the 
serpent-worship which still lingered in that country (History 
of the Popes). 

Now, if it be true, as, from the unanimous testimony of Greek 
and Latin authors, it appears to be, that the Druids, in common 
with the Persian Magi and the Egyptian priests and pagans 
generally, worshipped the serpent, ‘and if it be likewise true that 
St. Patrick abolished Druidism and suppressed the worship, he 
at the same time banished the reptile objects of this mistaken 
adoration. The extinction of the one was the banishment of 
the other. 

Granted that the popular tradition on this subject in Ireland 
is simply a “myth.” Now,a myth, as every one knows, is a 
spontaneous growth of the popular mind which never has decep- 
tion for its object. It asserts, but it also believes. It never 
aims at deceiving. It is simply a mode of accounting for phe- 
nomena which springs spontaneously from the mind of man, en- 
tirely independent of volition. It is never a voluntary inven- 
tion. The narrators are wholly unconscious of the fallacy of 
what they narrate, and there is always a germ of truth at the 
bottom, which, though small as a mustard-seed, gives birth toa 
growth as gigantic and umbrageous as the monarch of the 
forests. In the veneration of the serpent which the Irish Druids 
entertained we have the minute atom of truth—infinitesimally 
small—which has risen, expanded, and grown up to a magnitude 
so great as to canopy an entire nation. In the work attributed 
to Eugene O’Curry * evidences may be found of this genesis of 
the tradition relative to St. Patrick. 

Without the slightest design of accounting for the popular 
tradition, O’Curry says: “It isa remarkable fact that the name 
of the celebrated idol of the ancient pagan Gaedhil was Crom 
Cruach, which would signify literally the bloody maggot ; whilst 
another_imaginary deity was termed Crom Dubh, or the black 
maggot.” The first epithet, we may remark, may be translated 
“the bloody crookedness ”—an epithet which is perfectly appli- 
cable to the serpent—while the second epithet may be translated 
“the black crookedness.” Now, these terms are surprisingly 
appropriate. Every snake is necessarily a series of coils; crook- 
edness is inseparable from the ophidia. Destitute as they are of 
fins, wings, or feet, convolution is essential to their organization 

* Manuscript Materials of Irish History. 
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and locomotion. Physical rectitude is impossible to every 
species of serpent. The epithet crom dubh “is still connected,” 
says Eugene O’Curry, “with the first Sunday in August” in 
the vernacular dialects of Munster and Connaught—a circum- 
stance which shows how deeply Druidism had struck its roots 
into the national mind. 

“ Inthe field of Magh Slecht, or Plain of Adorations, stood the 
Crom Cruach (called Cean Cruachin the Tripartite Life), the great 
object of Milesian pagan worship, the Delphos of our Gade- 
lian pagan ancestors, from the time of their first coming into 
Erin until the destruction of the idol by St. Patrick.” Speak- 
ing of a third of these objects of superstitious veneration, 
O’Curry says: “ That the Crom Chonnail was a living animal, 
or at least believed to be such, may be seen in the following 
couplet : 


“He kills the Crom Chonnaill 
Which was destroying the army.’ ” * 


The manner in which St. Patrick disposed of these ophidian 
deities is described as follows: “Patrick after that went over 
the water to Magh Slecht, where stood the chief idol of Erin— 


the Cean Cruaich, ornamented with gold and with silver, and 
twelve other idols, ornamented with brass, round him. When 
Patrick saw the idol, from the water which is named Guthard 
(loud voice), and when he approached the idol he raised his arm 
to lay ‘the staff of Jesus’ on him, and it did not reach him; for 
his face was to the south, and the mark of the staff remains in his 
left side still, and the earth swallowed the other twelve idols to 
their heads,” etc. 

That the religion of the serpent should flourish in a country 
where the reptile was scarcely known, and certainly not indi- 
genous, is by no means so wonderful as that a superstition so 
absurd should be even tolerated in countries where its character 
was understood and every hamlet contained the victims of its 
poisonous fangs. This is the wonder! That the British Isles 
were the cradle of Druidism—dte Heimath des Ordens—is confi- 
dently affirmed by Leopold Contzen.t Here, he says, the insti- 
tution flourished in its purest form, and hither came the Gallic 
students who desired to drink deep-at the fountains of Druidic 
science. As we havealready stated, on the authority of classic 
writers, they had an alphabet of seventeen letters, which cor- 
responds with the number of the Beth, Luis, Nion, or ancient 

* Manuscript Materials, pp, 103, 631. + Wanderungen der Kelten, p. 92. 
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Irish alphabet, and with no other. Their name has no connec- 
tion, as has been alleged, with the Sanscrit term druwidh, sig- 
nifying “ poor, indigent,” as if, like the mendicant orders in the 
Catholic Church, poverty was rather meritorious than disgrace- 
ful. Nor has it any connection with the Greek word dpds, an 
oak. It is derived, according to Eugene O’Curry, from an Irish 
word signifying “learning,” an epithet by no means undeserved 
if, as Stukeley affirms, Stonehenge was the cathedral of the 
arch-druid of Britain, and Avebury, with its avenues, “ had 
been originally constructed by them in the form of a circle with 
a serpent attached to it.””, We hope that no one will be scan- 
dalized if we conclude this article by exhibiting the form which 
the tradition has assumed among the Irish peasants, as we find 
it in the Legends of the South of Ireland, collected by Crofton 
Croker: 


“ Sure every one has heard tell of the blessed Saint Patrick and how 
he druv the sarpints and all manner of venomous things out of Ireland ; 
how he bothered the varmint entirely. But, for all that, there was one. 
ould sarpint left who was too cunning to be talked out of the country and 
made to drown himself. St. Patrick did not well know how to manage 
this fellow, who was doing great havoc, till at long last he bethought 
himself, and got a strong iron chest made with nine boults upon it. So 
one fine morning he takes a walk to where the sarpint used to keep; and 
the sarpint, who did not like the saint in the least—and small blame to him 
for that—began to hiss and show his teeth at him like anything. ‘Oh! 
says St. Patrick, says he, ‘where’s the use of making such a piece of work 
about a gentleman like myself coming to see you? ‘Tis a nice house I 
have got made for you agin the winter; for I’m going to civilize the whole 
country, man and beast,’ says he, ‘and you can come and look at it when- 
ever you please, and ’tis myself will be glad to see you.’ The sarpint, hear- 
ing such smooth words, thought that though St. Patrick had druv all the 
rest of the sarpints into the sea, he meant no harm to himself; so the sar- 
pint walks fair and easy up to see him and the house he was speaking 
about, but when the sarpint saw the nine boults upon the chest he thought 
he was sould (betrayed), and was for making off with himself as fast as ever 
he could, ‘’Tis a nice, warm house, you see,’ says St. Patrick, ‘and ’tis a 
good friend I amto you.’ ‘Thank you kindly for your civility,’ says the 
sarpint, ‘ but I think it is too small it is for me ’—meaning it for an excuse 

-and away he was going. ‘Too small?’ says St. Patrick. ‘Stop, if you 
please,’ says he; ‘ you’re out in that, my boy, anyhow. I am sure it will fit 
you completely ; and I'll tell you what,’ says he, ‘ I’ll bet you a gallon of por- 
ter,’ says he, ‘ that if you will only try and get in—there’ll be plenty of room 
for you.’ The sarpint was as thirsty as could be with his walk, and ‘twas 
great joy to him the thoughts of doing St. Patrick out of the gallon of 
porter ; so, swelling himself up as big as he could, in he got into the chest, 
all but a little bit of his tail. ‘There, now,’ says he, ‘I’ve won the gallon, 
for you see the house is too small for me, for I can’t get in my tail.’ When 
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what does St. Patrick do but he comes behind the great, heavy lid of the 
chest, and, putting his two hands to it, down he slaps it with a bang like 
thunder. When the rogue of a sarpint saw the lid coming down, in went 
his tail like a shot, for fear of being whipped off him, and St. Patrick be- 
gan at once to boult the nine iron boults. ‘O murder! won’t you let me 
out, St. Patrick ?? saysthe sarpint. ‘I’ve lost the bet fairly,an’ I’ll pay you 
the gallon like a man.’ ‘ Let you out, my darling!’ says St. Patrick. ‘To. 
be sure I will, by all manner of means ; but you see I have not time now, so 
you must wait till to-morrow.’ And so he took the iron chest and the sar- 
pint in it, and pitches it into the lake here, where it is to this hour for 
certain; and it is the sarpint struggling down at the bottom that makes 
the waves upon it. Many is the living man has heard the sarpint crying 
out from within the chest under the water: ‘Is to-morrow come yet? Is 
to-morrow come yet?’ which, to be sure, it never can be. And that’s the 
way St. Patrick settled the last of the sarpints.” 
C. M. O’KE€EFFE. 





LET US STUDY THE LAND AND LABOR QUESTION. 


THE elections of last November proved unfavorable to the 
hopes of the newly-formed labor parties. The workmen did not 
seem to feel that their condition was in any way to be improved 
by their success at the polls. The old party lines held them well 
within the limits of routine. Considering the time, money, and 
eloquence expended in scraping together seventy-two thousand 
votes in New York State, the result was feeble, and the leaders 
of the labor parties have learned that the workmen are not yet 
enough interested in labor politicians to take a strong, effective 
interest in new political parties. The number of new parties in 
the field at the late elections discovers our native unfortunate 
tendency to drag every social idea into politics immaturely. 
Politics contains a remedy in many cases; but we fritter away 
our strength on impossibilities. We begin in the middle, and 
hence must take to our primers when graduation is close at 
hand. 

However, the cause of the workman is not bound up with the 
fate of a political movement, and no one imagines that the ill-suc- 
cess of flimsy and self-seeking theorists can injure it. It has often 
been said that the cause of the poor is the nation’s cause—a true 
saying, to which the nation pays very little attention. The poor, 
like the rich, must look after their own interests. If they are sav- 
age in so doing,-their savagery is less unholy than the unscru- 
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pulousness of moneyed men. They strive, not for riches, but 
for decency, for fair wages, for reasonable hours of labor, and 
against the seemingly irresistible approach of poverty. They 
have not always striven with understanding. Their some-time 
violent methods were an insult to their intelligence, but these 
_methods are soon to be entirely discarded. Their cause is in- 
deed the care of the nation, and the care of the world besides. 
It is becoming plain to all that the root of labor and kindred 
troubles is fixed deep in the nature of things.. These troubles 
are the indicators and forerunners of changes in the social or- 
der.’ Changes of that kind are commonly called revolutions. 
We are not on the eve but in the midst of a revolution. It has 
come upon us not unawares, but found us indifferent. We 
thought.a few laws and the freedom of our prairies would end 
any difficulty that might disturb our security, but our difficulty 
has been a revolution almost in its maturity. No doubt our 
prairies and the flexibility of our institutions have saved us 
from catastrophes, but they have also blinded us to the real na- 
ture of the crisis through which the world is passing. As far 
as one may judge from the periodical literature of the time the 
popular leaders have only the dimmest conception of the na- 
ture and extent of the struggle. 

We have a land question and a labor question. These terms 
merely disguise the real issues. Discussion as to the first turns 
chiefly on the right of private ownership; the second seems to 
embrace no more than wages and hours of labor. Whoever 
imagines that simply deciding one way or the other in the mat- 
ter of land-ownership, and giving large wages and short hours, 
will dispose of these questions, must be very sanguine indeed. 
Hitherto there has generally been but one side in all the ques- 
tions affecting social order. It was the side of the wealthy land- 
holders, of the cast-iron governments, of the. money-barons 
against the laborer, the helpless subject, and the multitudinous 
poor. Quite naturally the latter so increased in numbers and in 
difficulties that the former were ever busy devising schemes to 
keep them in check. Hence our poor-houses, our emigration 
schemes, our innumerable theories of government. They have 
all proved vain. Here in America, where land can be had for 
the asking, where poor-houses and public charities spring up 
like mushrooms, where national legislators and even money- 
kings bow to the ground before a man with a formidable griev- 
ance, where every theory of government under the sun has an 
advocate and a following—here the poor, the laborer, and the 
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citizen clamor for a change of condition and refuse to be quiet- 
ed by lands or laws. They can hardly define their needs, but 
are seized with a great restlessness such as impels nations in the 
path marked out for them by Providence. The land is open to 
them, and every day labor is encroaching on the tyrannous 
monopolies. It is more than holding its own. Yet we call our 
troubles land and labor troubles, for. want of a better name, and 
for want of a better understanding of the position we tinker now 
with wages and now with ownership. 

Under cover of the land question comes up another of. real 
and more lasting importance. It is the status of land-cultiva- 
tors and the manipulation of the entire food supply of the na- 
tion, whether the government, the people, or an individual be 
the landlord. Under cover of the labor question hides a similar 
problem. It is the relative status of employers and employed, 
without respect to ancient (because obscure) notions of the two 
classes. If one is desirous of knowing the importance of these 
two points and how much they overtop the so-called land and 
labor questions which mask them, let him try to discover how 
much the experts know about them. Certainly there can hardly 
be three things nearer to the ordinary man than how or where 
his food shall be bought, who shall produce it for him, and how 
he and his employer stand before the law. These three things, 
however, have not been studied, and neither law nor lawyers, 
nor the interested millions, know much about them. The status 
of a land-cultivator is peculiar. His occupation, from its neces- 
sity and antiquity, is justly esteemed the most honorable of em- 
ployments, It brings him, however, no honor and very small 
profit in proportion to its demands upon his time and strength. 
The importance of the land and of large landed possessions is 
very well understood; but the cultivator is ignored except in 
poetry and poetical politics. The law knows very little about 
him and shields him from nothing save outrage of the baser 
kind. His kingdom—the land—is stolen from him by railroads, 
foreign and native syndicates, cattle-kings, noblemen; his pro- 
ductions enrich railroads, steamship companies, city specula- 
tors, but not himself; he grows poorer and his customers grow 
poorer with the advance of civilization, but the iniermediate 
syndicates, land-speculators, the railroads, the noblemen, the 
agricultural-implement makers, and the government treasuries 
grow fabulously rich. It is much the same with the common 
laborer and mechanic. He digs the coal and iron; he makes 
the brick and erects the factory ; he spins and weaves; he ham- 
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mers and fashions; he brings to his work not only muscle but 
skill, and what is the result? His employers grow amazingly 
and assuredly rich, while he grows amazingly and assuredly 
poor. As the land-cultivator is the prey of one set of knaves, 
so is he of another. The main fact in the whole modern scheme 
is that patient, honest, and capable industry does not get its just 
reward. And the reason why is, it seems to me, not because 
of any system of land-ownership, but because men know too 
little the real position of the farmer and the laborer in the com- 
munity and how their rights should be studied, enunciated, 
and protected; and because men know too little of the proper 
management of the nation’s food supplies. Fortune-hunters use 
both the workman and the food as the means of gathering im- 
mense and unlawful treasures. In reckoning the sources of 
possible revenue the entire community of employers have learn- 
ed to count upon a percentage of workmen’s wages. In schem- 
ing for immense gains, business gamblers do not hesitate to rob 
the farmer and his customers. 

When we have given to the land-cultivator his proper posi- 
tion of importance in the community, and at the same time 
- taken the distribution of the food supply from the hands of 
gamblers and money-kings, there will no longer be a land ques- 
tion. When we have determined by law and justice what part 
above the mere machine a workman has in the accumulation of 
his employer’s fortune, then we shall have no longer a labor 
question. This is easily said, but what an immense work it sug- 
gests and demands! The land laws must be so strengthened 
and administered as to kill off the land-grabbers. The business 
methods of the country must be put undér a censorship that will 
scorch the Goulds as heat scorches the apple-tree pests. The 
railroads and all carrying corporations must pass into the hands 
of the state, or be so controlled as to be left as innocuous as the 
mummies of Egypt. The great corporations must be brought 
to treat with their work-people as men with men, not as men 
with machines; must, in fact, prepare themselves to accept their 
help as co-operators, whose fortunes must rise as the value of 
the product of their labor rises, in proportion to each man’s skill 
and industry. When these changes have become a fact, a revo- 
lution such as has not been seen since Christianity began will 
have come to pass. A revolution isa grave thing. Weare now 
in the midst of it, and a single false step might mean bloody dis- 
asters. There is nothing to be gained by haste. Men may dash 
each other's brains out against the wall of time, but time goes 
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no faster, and bloodshed never solves a social problem. Point 
after point must be taken up and settled in whatever order they 
present themselves, until isolated principles and facts and in- 
stincts harmonize, discover their common agreement, and grow 
into one perfect organization. Fora state of change, for a cri- 
sis, nature has only one help, and that is perfect quiet. Mr. 
Henry George offers another and different one for our present 
condition, but it has the disadvantage of being a cure-all, and a 
cure-all is rarely even a cure-anything. The ramifications of the 
land and labor problem are such as defy a simple solution. 
Many minds, many ideas, frequent failures, and at least a few 
generations must give their best and do their best towards the 
settling of our great questions. 

Perhaps it is a sort of consciousness of the intricacy of the 
problem that has made men slow to listen to new teachers with 
their brilliantly simple methods of turning earth into heaven. 
As was said in the beginning of this article, few of the popular 
leaders have any conception of the extent and character of the so- 
cial problem. There is a strong belief that George Washington 
and Thomas Jefferson settled the most troublesome points years 
ago. They but made clear the way for the introduction of the 
problem. Our generation will doa little towards its solution, 
but not enough to make it proud of itself. What all men can do 
best is to labor and to wait. What the workman can do best is 
to put aside his present expectation of a complete immediate 
settlement of his difficulties, and turn his mind to securing all 
such points of vantage as will assist naturally the development 
of the revolution. Let me enumerate and explain the most 
prominent of these in order. 

First there is the point of organization and self-instruction. 
It is an easy thing to organize in America, but that very ease 
is almost fatal to thorough and successful organization. Jo- 
nah’s gourd was not a greater wonder in the order of nature 
than the growth of the Knights of Labor. Such growth is ab- 
normal, and must of its very nature be defective somewhere. 
Quick maturity means quick dissolution. To organize with the 
hope of obtaining the society’s aim next year means that next 
year the aim must be obtained or the society dies. Most of our 
labor societies are organized in that way, and most of them are 
organized on a basis so thoroughly un-American that of neces- 
sity they or their usefulness dies out after a brief, unhappy exis- 
tence. The law of force is not recognized among us, but it 
enters very largely into the spirit of the labor societies. The 
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liberty and protection of the citizen is the high result sought by 
our Constitution, and too often forgotten by the labor society. 
Haste in formation and haste in seeking immediate results, with 
no regard for the true American spirit of liberty, have resulted 
in ephemeral bodies whose careers run through foolishness and 
violence to a sudden ending. This haste can be avoided by a 
proper understanding of the crisis through which we are pass- 
ing. Hereself-instruction comes into play. Let the workmen 
inform themselves thoroughly of the work to be done, its vast 
extent and true nature. Let them organize, not for a single 
generation, but for an epoch. Let them make haste within the 
bounds of conscience and reason and law. Let each generation 
be content if in this world of slow progress it can make the 
road clearer for its successor. Above all things, let them bury 
the vain hope of arranging all difficulties at one coup 
a@'état. That has never been done since history began, and, 
it may be safely argued, never will be done even by divine 
power. 

The primary work to be done by labor societies is immense 
and congenial. It embraces the overthrow of the gigantic cor- 
porations and their influence in legislatures, the better regula- 
tion of the hours of labor, the maintenance of a fair standard of 
wages, the utter destruction of the tenement-house, and the 
abolition of child-labor. It must not be forgotten by the work- 
man that in the present struggle the employer is quite often as 
blameless as any man concerned. Our complex business sys- 
tem has him often at its mercy, and he cannot give decent 
wages and proper hours when he would. Therefore not so 
much against persons must the work be directed as against the 
encroachments of those creatures of the state called corpora- 
tions. The great railroads, the great mining companies, lumber 
companies, and carrying companies must be shorn of all privi- 
leges and made to pay their way like other business persons. 
The nation is now too wealthy to pay these creatures for get- 
ting rich on its privileges. Grants of land must cease. Rights 
of way must be a source of everlasting tribute. Without actu- 
ally taking in charge these carrying offices, the state must make 
them as docile as its children ought to be. It is a stupendous 
job, but it must be done before any citizen can advance one step 
in the path of real progress. The workman must aid by secur- 
ing the downfall of the corporation’s tyranny. 

In fact, very little can be done until these immense tumors 
are removed from the social body. To them may be directly 
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traced four prominent evils of the time—viz., the corruption of 
the legislature and the judiciary, the long hours of labor, the 
low wages, and the employment of children. It is not necessary 
to point out how responsible they are for these crimes against 
humanity and the state. The whole world knows the tale. But 
it is necessary for good men to see the connection between each 
of these ills and another. The corporations must corrupt the 
people’s representatives, or special legislation would seriously 
cripple them. They keep down the wages and lengthen the 
hours as only irresponsible bodies can do, snapping their fingers 
at a public opinion which they can often manufacture for their 
ownends. Asa result we have that greatest shame of modern 
nations—the employment of little children in every department 
of labor. It is the most brutal, most selfish, and most useless of 
all the crimes committed by the corporations and permitted by 
a Christian people. Nothing too strong can be said of the sys- 
‘tem and the indifference which tolerates it. The system must 
goand our indifference be cast aside. 

Stripping the corporations of usurped power and stolen 
gains, closing the legislatures to corrupting influences and the 
workshops to children, regulating hours of work according 
to the kind of employment, securing fair wages at all times, and 
pulling down the dens called tenement-houses, is, after all, only a 
preparation for that better work which shall settle for ever in 
law and practice, as well as in ethics and theory, the status of the 
wealth-producer in society. But that preparation is ¢e work 
for the present moment. Everything in its time. No mere sum 
of human efforts in this day can attain the grand result, howso- 
ever large the sum may be. If every citizen of the country were 
a member of a labor society, and eager to settle the question 
once for all, it could not be done. Only time and experience can 
produce the data which will finally dispose of our labor troubles. 
But patience is always in order, and careful organization and 
profitable self-instruction are eternal in their effects. The child- 
ren can be saved in this generation, and the homes of the poor 
made beautiful, and wages kept above starvation figures; and 
the indecent landlord, or fraudulent operator, or land-grabber, 
or child-slayer can be easily turned into a jail-bird and made rare 
in the land. There is no question that it can be done. Work- 
men have only to turn their efforts steadily in one direction and 
avoid political quixotism to accomplish wonders. Mow they 
often neglect the children, they neglect the tenement question, 
they dream of forming political parties; and while they are 
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planning and dreaming of impossibilities wages are falling and 
the corporations waxing more powerful. 

To sum up what has been said in this article let me put it in 
this way: 

The land question is in truth the question of the land-culti- 
vator’s legal standing in society and the better management of 
the nation’s food supply. The principle of ownership at present 
has no bearing on the question; the method of ownership may 
have such a bearing. 

The labor question is really how to determine the ethical and 
legal standing of a workman in relation to his employer, his 
work, and its profits. 

Neither question can be settled on the spot, nor is there one 
solution possible, such as Henry George would have us accept. 

Therefore the wisest thing all parties can do is to study and 
to wait for particular opportunities. 

The next, wisest thing is to attack the corporations unani- 
mously, put an end to child-labor and to rotten tenements, and 
to have labor societies and to rightly manage them for the pur- 
pose of looking after wages and hours of labor, with the advice 
and assistance of all good men in the community. 


JOHN TALBOT SMITH. 





MOTHERHOOD. 


BEHOLD thy mother, son, He said whose word 
His mystic presence to our altars gave, 
Whose holy feet trod Galilee’s dark wave. 
The gentle voice whose whispers He had heard 
Where Egypt’s breezes the palm branches stirred, 
John, the beloved, from grief’s despond to save, 
The hand that oft His infant brow did lave, 
Henceforth to minister to him preferred. 


Oh! be it motherhood, like Bethlehem’s, sweet, 
Or of Golgotha’s sorrow-freighted hour, 
God hath ordained it, to His mind most meet, 
Made woman’s heart the agent of His power. 
Though other loves man’s trust through life may cheat, 
These will remain through all unchanged, of strength a 


tower. 
GEORGE ROTHSAY. 
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THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


Wuat the star of Bethlehem was has always been a question 
of interest. More especially has it become so of late, on account 
of the prevailing impression that its reappearance is expected by 
astronomers at about this time. So strong is this impression 
that the planet Venus can hardly show herself in her customary 
character of morning or evening star without a paragraph ap- 
pearing in the papers that the star of Bethlehem is now visible. 
Let it, then, be understood most distinctly at the outset that as- 
tronomers do not now expect the star of Bethlehem, or any 
star answering to its description. It may, however, be worth 
while to state the reason why they are imagined to be expecting 
such a phenomenon. 

A very brilliant star, equal to Venus at its brightest, and 
visible, like Venus, to good eyes even in the daytime, did appear 
in the year 1572. It was not a planet or comet, but was in the 
region of the fixed stars, as was quite evident from its not shilt- ; 
ing its position among the other stars during the whole sixteen 
months that it remained in sight. That it did'not so shift is 
pretty certain from the observations of the distinguished astro- 
nomer Tycho Brahe, to whom our information regarding it is 
principally due, and whose measurements of its position enable 
astronomers of the present day to point their telescopes to the 
precise spot in the constellation Cassiopeia where it once shone 
so brilliantly, and to assure themselves; as the writer has done 
years ago, that no star, even telescopic, is to be found there now. 
It seems to have appeared suddenly, though it faded away 
gradually ; still, it may have shone for some time with moderate 
lustre before it forced attention by its extraordinary splendor. 
That it did appear very suddenly is, however, probable for a 
reason which will be given later. 

Now, this is the star which: has given rise to this whole 
speculation about the reappearance of the star of Bethlehem in 
our day. For a similar phenomenon was witnessed in the year 
1264, also in 945; and though the position of these objects in 
the heavens was not so accurately determined as that of the star 
of 1572 was by Tycho, still they seem to have been in or near 
Cassiopeia. Assuming all three to be identical, we should have 
a periodical appearance of the same object once in about 314 
years, which would bring it back to visibility in 1886, with an 
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allowable margin, of course, of several years. The same period 
would give an appearance of the star in the year 3 of our era; 
and here also sufficient margin might be given to bring it to the 
time at which the star of Bethlehem appeared, on any system of 
chronology. 

But now two questions arise. First: Is it astronomically 
probable that there has been such a periodic appearance of the 
same object? Second: Even if such has been the case, could 
this object have been the star of Bethlehem? 

The first question must be answered in the negative. The 
reason for tliis answer is that from modern observations we 
know something of the nature of these “temporary” stars, as 
they are called. Several, of lesser magnitude than that of Tycho, 
but seemingly of the same character, have been observed in 
recent times since the application of the spectroscope to astro- 
nomy ; and this instrument has shown us that the sudden out- 
burst of light in these stars was due to incandescent gas, 
produced apparently by something like an explosion; the ex- 
plosion being caused either by forces internal to: the body itself 
or by collision with some external object. These later pheno- 
mena have been sudden, like that of 1572; the stars in question 
have mot been seen to grow gradually from a lesser magnitude, 
as many so-called variable stars, well known to astronomers, do, 
repeatedly waxing and waning in more or less definite periods. 
Of course it is hard to prove a negative; it is just possible that 
they may have come up slowly; but the heavens are very care- 
fully watched now, and it is hard for any stranger to escape 
detection. 

If we grant, ther, that the appearance of temporary stars, 
like that of Tycho, is due to what may be called a catastrophe, 
such an occurrence is not likely to be repeated, at least periodi- 
cally, in the same star. As has been said, there are such things 
as variable stars following a tolerably regular period ; but these, 
in which a tremendous maximum is so suddenly reached, can 
hardly be classed among them. 

It is not, therefore, considered probable by astronomers in 
general that the stars of 945 and 1264 were identical with that 
of 1572 or with each other. Hence astronomers do not, as is 
popularly supposed, expect the sudden appearance of a bright star 
in Cassiopeia, or anywhere else, specially at the present time; 
though recent experience has shown that such phenomena are, 
on a small scale, not infrequent, and may occur at any moment. 

To proceed now to the second question. If the star of 1572 is 
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really periodic and appeared at the time of the birth of our Lord, 
could it have been the star of Bethlehem? One simple considera- 
tion is enough tosettle this also in the negative. This consideration 
is that Cassiopeia is a northern constellation, always appearing 
somewhere between the northeast and the northwest; but the 
Gospel tells us that the star ‘‘went before” the wise men on 
their way from Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and must therefore 
have appeared in the south, as Bethlehem is due south from 
Jerusalem. 

Let us, then, dismiss at once and entirely from our minds the 
entirely groundless notion that the star of 1572 was the star of 
Bethlehem, or that there is any reason for expecting either one 
at present, and, if we see a bright star in the morning or evening 
sky, understand that it is simply Venus or Jupiter. 

The question now naturally arises, Is there any other astrono- 
mical way of accounting for the star of Bethlehem, now that 
this one has been disposed of? Let us see. The “conjunction” 
theory comes properly first, from its having been maintained by 
learned men at the expense of a good deal of time and research ; 
even the illustrious Kepler inclined favorably to it, at least as a 
partial explanation of the matter. This theory is that some 
remarkable conjunction of two or more planets might produce 
the effect of a single very bright star, or might at least be called 
a star, even though the various planets were separately visible ; 
that such a conjunction occurred about the time of the birth of 
our Lord is of course a matter for which we have recourse to 
astronomical tables, by which, in the present perfected state of 
mechanical astronomy, we are able to tell precisely how the 
planets stood in the heavens at any moment during the whole 
history of man. 

By a conjunction .of two planets is understood their near 
approach to each other as seen from the earth; or, in other 
words, that the two planets and the earth actually lie nearly in 
the same straight line, the earth being at one end of the line. 
If the earth occupies the central place the two planets are said 
to be in opposition. Conjunctions of the planets, more or less 
close, are of frequent occurrence. On the 2d of January of this 
year a conjunction of Venus and Jupiter occurred, the two 
planets being less than two degrees from each other in the sky. 
But closer approaches than this are very common. For instance, 
on June 28, 1886, Mars and Jupiter were less than one degree 
apart; on October 22 of the same year, Venus and Jupiter about 
one-third of a degree; on February 9, 1887, Mars and Venus 
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were distant about half a degree from each other. On July 21, 
1859, a conjunction of Venus and Jupiter occurred so closely 
that the two planets could only .be separated from each other by 
good telescopes, appearing to the naked eye as one star. The 
nearest approach was only observable on the Eastern Continent, 
the planets having separated considerably at the time of their 
appearing above our horizon. These conjunctions are always 
pretty and interesting sights; but unfortunately when Venus is 
seen in the neighborhood of any of what are called the superior 
planets, viz., Mars, Jupiter, or Saturn, the superior planet is at a 
great distance from us, and is by no means a conspicuous star. 
The superior planets can, however, meet each other at their 
times of greatest apparent brilliancy. 

In the year 747 from the building of Rome, which can be 
admitted with much probability as that of the birth of our 
Saviour (the year 753, which was arbitrarily assumed when the 
Christian era took definite shape, being generally acknowledged 
to be several years too late), a somewhat remarkable set-of con- 
junctions is shown by astronomical calculation to have occurred 
in May, August, and December respectively. At the second of 
these the planets were not much below their greatest brilliancy ; 
but at the first and third they were much less conspicuous, 
owing to their greater distance from the earth. Jupiter would 
be more affected by this circumstance than Saturn, the propor- 
tional change in its distance being greater. This set of conjunc- 
tions is supposed by some to have been what attracted the 
attention of the Magi, and we may suppose that they did not set 
out for Jerusalem till after the second—indeed, the first by itself 
would not be very remarkable—as that would give them time to 
reach that city before the end of the year. When they arrived 
there the third conjunction might have been visible in the 
southern heavens in the evening sky; and it might therefore 
have “gone before them,” as the Gospel tells us, in a certain 
sense, on their way to Bethlehem, and actually have been exactly 
in the direction of the place where the Divine Child lay, as they 
approached that spot. 

This theory’ has some plausibility; but it has also its objec- 
tions. In the first place, it is hardly probable that the Magi, 
who were undoubtedly in the habit of watching the stars, could 
have been ignorant that what they had seen was simply the 
juxtaposition of two planets with whose movements they were 
tolerably familiar; they would have noticed their changes of 
relative position, which were not very great, between the times 
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of the conjunctions, unless the weather had been persistently 
cloudy—a thing almost impossible in that climate; and on arriv- 
ing at Jerusalem they would not have said, “‘ We have seen his 
star in the east,” when the star was shining there before every- 
body’s eyes on any clear night—for, by the theory, the time of 
the third conjunction was already close at hand; moreover, with 
two such slow-moving planets as Jupiter and Saturn, at conjunc- 
tion near their stationary points, as would be the case with this 
third one of the series, the change in their relative positions 
would be very slight for a considerable time. 

In the second place, there seems to be a radical objection to 
the hypothesis, for it is hardly credible that a conjunction of two 
planets, unless it were a very close one, like that spoken of 
above as occurring in 1859, could have been calied a “star.” A 
degree is not such a small space in the sky; it is about twice the 
apparent diameter of the sun or moon, and no eye, however 
poor, could fail to see such a separation very plainly. 

It is also evident that the facts, as recorded, do not convey 
the idea of sucha persistent phenomenon as a conjunction of two 
planets. The wise men do not seem to have seen the star at all 
for a considerable time before their arrival at Jerusalem, nor do 
they seem to have seen it even there; but Jupiter and Saturn 
would have been seen pretty near each other in the evening sky 
during the whole fall and early winter of A.U.c. 747. Kepler, 
indeed, is obliged to bring an additional temporary star to the 
rescue to help out the conjunction theory. Such a star, almost 
or quite equal to that of Tycho, he had himself seen in the con- 
stellation Ophinchus; it appeared on the 17th of October, 1604, 
and remained visible as late asthe end of 1605. He was not 
aware, as we are to-day, that such objects belong to the immense- 
ly distant region of the fixed stars, and seems to have supposed 
that it might be in some way produced by forces acting within 
our own planetary system, and possibly that conjunctions of the 
planets might themselves evolve such a phenomenon. Such a 
view would, of course, now be quite untenable; if on no other 
consideration, obviously on this, that the real event which an 
apparition of atemporary star records must have occurred in all 
probability two or three years at least before the light which an- 
nounces it to us can traverse the vast interval by which its place 
of occurrence is removed from our globe. The whole conjunc- 
tion theory bears pretty plainly the marks of having been excogi- 
tated in the interest, if we may say so, of chronology. Of course 
we should like to be able to fix the precise year of the birth of 
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Christ; and if we could only find by calculation an astronomical 
phenomenon which would adequately represent the mysterious 
star, it would go a great way toward solving the problem. 

Another astronomical hypothesis, and perhaps as defensible 
as any, is that the star of Bethlehem was a comet. Two are on 
record in the years 4 and 3 B.C. respectively; and in the year 10 
A.D. it is said that a comet appeared in Aries for about a month, 
and—by Dion Cassius—that several were visiblé at the same 
time. The comet of Aries is stated by Dr. Sepp, in his learned dis- 
cussion of the “star of the Messias,” to have appeared in the very 
year of our Lord’s birth; but how he arrives at this conclusion 
he does not tell us. He also mentions the date given above for 
it. Aries would be about the right position in the heavens, 
being in the south just after sunset at the beginning of the 
year; but there seems to be no record of the time of year at 
which this comet was seen. Those of 4 and 3 B.C. appeared in 
the spring, and may be left out of the question. 

We return now to the idea of a temporary star, similar to that 
of Tycho, but, as is plain if there was only one star, not identical 


with it. There is no assignable astronomical reason why such a. 


star may not have appeared in any part of the heavens at any 
time; and there may have been two such, one, in any part what- 
ever, which first attracted the attention of the Magi, and another 
in the southern sky which would lead them from Jerusalem to 
Bethlehem. For it must be remembered that the star was evi- 
dently lost to view when they arrived at Jerusalem; and there 
is no certain evidence that they saw it on the way to that city. 
There is a general impression that it led them there from their 
home in the East; but the Gospel does not tell us that it did, and 
certainly it was not necessary that it should doso. They were 
probably in possession of the prophecy of Balaam (Numbers 
xxiv. 17), and were expecting the star at about that time; for the 
time at which the Messias was to come was quite definitely pre- 
dicted. And when they arrived at Jerusalem they did not say, 
“We have seen a star,” but “ We have seen zs star ’"—the star of 
the King of the Jews; they had known it for that as soon as they 
saw it. It did not need then to appear, even at the beginning, 
in the direction of Jerusalem ; no, they went to Jerusalem when 
they saw it, because that was the place to get information about 
it, and about the King whom it heralded. So any temporary 
star, even that of Tycho, would have served for the first ap- 
pearance. 

But, if we are to take the Gospel literally, this theory of two 
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stars is inadmissible. For it tells us that ‘tke star which they 
had seen in the east” led them from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. 
We can, however, meet all the requirements of the case with 
one star. If a temporary star, like that of Tycho, had appeared 
in the summer, standing in the west just after sunset, as Venus 
does when it is evening star, such a star would have been soon 
lost to view in the sunlight as the sun advanced in its yearly 
path round the ecliptic; two or three months after its first ap- 
pearance it would have been visible in the morning sky, and 
some four months later it would have served to guide the Magi 
to Bethlehem in the early morning, before sunrise. Of course 
it would have been visible in the morning or last hours of the 
night during all those four months, but it is easier to suppose it 
to have escaped their notice at such a time than if it had been in 
the evening sky. Or we may suppose it to have faded away 
during the two months when the sun was hiding it from view 
and then to have burst out again when they arrived at Jerusa- 
lem. Such a supposition is by no means astronomically impossi- 
ble, though it is contrary to our experience of other temporary 
stars, the catastrophe which produces the great outburst of light 
in them never having been observed twice in the same one, and 
being apparently incapable of repetition, at least for a long time. 
Their regular course is to appear suddenly with their greatest 
brilliancy, and then gradually to wane. 

In all this discussion it is obvious that we are speaking simply 
on the basis of natural science as it is now known; to assume 
unknown and unprecedented phenomena, even though coming 
within possible natural laws, is not, properly speaking, to give a 
scientific explanation at all. We can, of course, assume, if we 
wish, that our atmosphere might generate a brilliantly luminous 
body, which would appear in the proper places to answer the 
description of the star of Bethlehem; or, if we please, we can 
say that such an object might be produced in-the solar system 
which would be neither a planet nor a comet, and would move 
without regard to the law of gravitation. But to make such an 
assumption would not be to account for the matter by our pres- 
ent scientific knowledge, and it is hard to see what purpose it 
would serve. 

One great and general difficulty against any astronomi- 
cal explanation whatever is that all properly so-called astro- 
nomical phenomena are observable over very large portions 
of the globe ; and an object so remarkable as the star of Bethle- 
hem was to the wise men would probably have been generally 
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recorded in some unmistakable way in the history of the sci- 
ence, for there were even at that time many learned men inter- 
ested in such matters. Latitude is the only element which makes 
a difference in the visibility of anything astronomical which 
remains in the heavens for as much as a day; longitude is im- 
material. The star of Bethlehem, then, if properly a star, 
should be distinctly in the records of both Europe and Asia, 
of China especially. 

Lastly, a grave objection to its being an astronomical object 
is the impossibility of such an object standing over any particu- 
lar spot, or leading any one to a definite and small place, such as 
a stable or cave would be. Stars may furnish general sailing 
directions, but cannot point out the way to a particular point, 
especially in or near a town, where one would have to proceed 
more or less by roads. They give us the points of the compass, 
but only by accident could lead to any special location, unless 
observed with extraordinary accuracy, even if nothing blocked 
the way, though it is, of course, possible that a person by follow- 
ing a star may reach his goal; and assuming the star to be a 
natural one, we are not bound to shut out the providence and 
guidance of God. 

No theory founded on any natural science, except astron- 
omy, presents itself for discussion, unless we are willing to 
bring this great guiding-star to the level of a mere will-o’- 
the-wisp ; so it would seem that our scientific discussion of the 
matter must here end. 

The result of it, or, it is not too much to say, of any impartial 
investigation, is not, on the whole, favorable to any explanation 
of this wonderful prodigy on scientific grounds. The probability 
must be, it would seem, very strong in the mind of any one who 
is willing to admit the miraculous at all, or at least of any 
Christian, that the star was a supernatural phenomenon, a sign 
furnished directly by Almighty God for the accomplishment of 
his own object, and altogether similar to the pillar of cloud 
and fire which guided his chosen people through the desert of 
Arabia. Further than that, on this assumption, it were vain to 
inquire into its nature or cause. And it would seem that the 
principal obstacle to this view of it among Christians has been 
the desire, as has been remarked above, that it should serve a 


chronological purpose. 
GEORGE M. SEARLE. 
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THE first question one is apt to ask about the Italians who 
are now arriving among us in such large numbers is, Where do 
all these dark-eyed, olive-tinted men and women come from? 
From the old Neapolitan States and southern Italy for the most 
part, though there are many from the neighborhood of Genoa 
and some from Lombardy. Do they come to stay? The answer 
must now be emphatica#ty, Yes. When the immigration first 
began the intention was almost invariably to go back home and 
enjoy the savings of the American sojourn. But that day is 
past. Our visitors have brought their knitting, and we are 
going to have them as an element in the make-up of the Ame- 
rican commonwealth. Many who went home in former years 
have returned again, They bring their families with them, 
their young folks marry here, their little ones grow up speaking 
English mostly and a little very bad Italian ; and they are put- 
ting their savings into real estate—this last a most significant 
evidence of stability. 

What are their traits of character? 

There is first the difference in race-traits betweén the north- 
ern and southern Italians. The northerns, from Venice, Pied- 
mont, and Lombardy, have much of the energy and vivacity of 
the French, springing in great part from the same original stock, 
though possessing much of the steadiness of the German. The 
Neapolitans and Sicilians, being of a more southern type, are 
voluble and expansive. As to general characteristics, the Italians 
have one American trait in conspicuous fulness—money-getting, 
a trait stimulated by the change from the old to the new order 
of existence. Thirty, forty, and fifty cents a day for the hard, 
long-houred labor of a grown man in Italy is changed by a cheap 
steerage passage into from a dollar to two dollars and a half 
in America. No wonder they think that you can “pick up 
gold in the streets” of America. And this is literally the case 
with many of them, for they are the most skilful rag-pickers 
among us. They are becoming the only rag-pickers in New 
York. And, too, they are picking up gold in the streets as boot- 
blacks, and their chiidren as newsboys. The traditional Irish 
apple-woman-is in every direction giving place to the Italian 
corner fruit-vender. Many are grocers, druggists, money- 
changers, beer-sellers, sign-makers, barbers, candy-makers, and 
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a vast army of sinewy and dark-browed men are taking the place 
of the Irish laborers. In the lower part of the city there are 
several labor-bureaus which send Italian laborers by the thou- 
sand to all parts of the country. The result of all this eager 
struggle for the “ bounties of Providence” is, of course, the ac- 
cumulation of money. The savings-banks know them, and they 
are beginning to have some such institutions of their own. 
They are beginning to be fruit-merchants and regular confec- 
tioners, and no doubt soon will be boss-contractors, etc. They 
are not, as a class, intemperate, nor over-expensive in dress, nor 
careless of the main chance in any way. One of the parishes 
which has been most largely invaded by the Italians, and where 
a systematic effort is being made to give them religious care, is 
the Transfiguration, whose church edifice is at the corner of 
Mott and Park Streets. Here their activity in real-estate opera- 
tions is most apparent. This parish is being depopulated of 
the Irish by the sub-letting of tenements by Italians, and their 
finally getting the fee of the property. An Italian can secure 
from Italians a rental fifty per cent. in advance of what any 
mortal can get from the Irish, or perhaps from any other race. 
Does the reader ask why? Because more Italian humanity can 
be packed into the cubic yard than any other kind of humanity, 
ithe Chinese, perhaps, excepted. They can sleep anywhere; if 
there are no chairs they will sit contentedly on the floor and lean 
against the wall; they will pack into rooms as thick as sardines ; 
they are a living demonstration that the “cold figures” of the 
Board of Health area delusion, for they flourish in robust health 
where hygienic science proves that they should drop into their 
graves. Where no man can live, according to scientific theory, 
the Italian waxes fat, according to actual reality. This trait 
enables the thrifty among them to acquire, by sub-letting, first 
the leasehold and then the ownership of tenements. The whole 
people seems thrifty, shrewd, prodigiously saving, immensely 
industrious. Nor should it be forgotten that their children are 
bright, talented, fond of study. 

But they lack, as yet, some other traits of American char- 
acter, especially what we call spirit. They are not high-spirited. 
They for the most pqrt seem totally devoid of what may be 
termed the sense of respectability—not on all scores, by any 
means, but certainly on the score of personal independence and 
manliness. An American or an Irishman will almost starve be- 
fore asking charity, and often really does starve. Not so the 
lower-class Italian. He is always ready to beg. Men with 
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money in the bank will commit their children to an institution 
of public charity, and wait until they are very easily situated 
before taking them out. The shame of being thought a pauper 
is almost unknown among the Italian people of this quarter. It 
is this lack of what are known as the manly qualities that makes — 
a profound difference between them and all the races who have 
hitherto contributed to the making of the American population. 
Still, they are very amenable to our civilization. The boys and 
girls, as they grow up, take on all the American externals of 
dress and manner of life, and will doubtless develop the other 
characteristics. The primacy of Italy in art, in music, in litera- 
ture, and, during previous centuries, in war, gives a solid hope 
of better things among our Italians. The two or three hundred 
years that the race has spent under petty tyrannies, especially 
that meanest of them all, the Neapolitan Bourbons, cannot have 
quite extinguished its native nobility of character. Some con- 
spicuous social virtues they have, such as obedience to the laws, 
absence of public ‘prostitution, the custom of early marrying, 
and the like. As to politics, the Italians of New York are now a 
factor, and the political boss is represented among this nation- 
ality. 

And now as to the delicate question of religion. The Italians 
in the jurisdiction of Transfiguration parish—and in all this 
question mention is made only of ascertained facts—come to 
America the worst off in religious equipment of, perhaps, any 
foreign Catholics whatever. There are thousands of Italians in 
this city who do not know the Apostles’ Creed. Multitudes of 
men and women of this people do not-know the elementary 
truths of religion, such as the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Redemption. This ignorance of the most necessary doctrines 
is, it must be borne in mind, not exactly common to emigrants 
from all localities in Italy. From observation, and from the best 
information, it would seem probable that the North Italians are 
a fairly instructed people, the Genoese and Lombards in America 
having a good name for intelligent knowledge of the truths of 
religion, There are many, let us hope the greatest number, 
from the south with at least the rudiments. But the old Nea- 
politan States are daily sending to all quarters of this hemi- 
sphere grown men and women who are not well enough in- 
structed to receive the sacraments; if the priest should admin- 
ister them they would be invalidly administered for want of 
knowledge on the part of the recipients. The evidence of this 
state of things is so complete, comes from so many different 
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sources—not less from all grades of Italian priests than from 
other quarters—is seen to be so palpably true upon actual con- 
tact with this people, that the fact is established beyond question. 

What, then, has been their religious life at home? Some 
peculiar kind of spiritual condition fed on the luxuries of 
religion without its substantials. ‘Devotions,’ pilgrimages, 
shrines, miraculous pictures and images, indulgences, they have 
been accustomed to, together with, in all too many cases, an al- 
most total ignorance of the great truths which can alone make 
such aids of religion profitable. 

Now, what is the matter in southern Italy? How shall we 
explain this lamentable state of things? Excellent judges say 
that the fault is in the civil status of the people; the old tyranny 
of the Bourbons and the new tyranny of the atheists—the aim 
of the latter being, as an excellent Italian priest described it, 
destructio entis moralis—have prevented the proper action of the 
clergy. Any one who has read the life of St. Alphonsus, or who 
knows the methods of the present Italian government, may 
readily believe that there is much truth in this explanation. 
One may really exclaim, What Catholics these people would 
become if they only had the qualities fitting them to be good 
Americans! For the lack of these qualities the political and 
civil difficulties in Italy are much to blame. 

Another reason assigned is the confusion of parochial and 
conventual ministrations: the friction occasionally felt from this 
cause in America, and the consequent injury to religion, lead to 
the belief that indiscriminate and unregulated care of souls by 
bodies of clergymen, working under different and practically in- 
dependent canonical jurisdiction, in the same locality, has had 
something to do with the low state of religious instruction we 
are considering. What is anybody’s business and everybody's 
is apt to be nobody’s. The poverty of the people in out-of-the- 
way places and in barren rural districts, and under the Italian 
system of landlordism, which is only not worse than that in 
Ireland, is another cause assigned. Some say that the climate 
is so enervating as to provoke a shiftless, ignorant state of 
things; but the Italians here are the most busy people in Ameri- 
ica: there isn’t a drone in their hive. 

But, when all other causes have had due weight, the miser- 
able truth is that the people have been neglected by their 
priests. There are many good priests in southern Italy, and 
the parish clergy of the city of Naples are well spoken of, and 
that by severe critics. But somehow the duty of even rudi- 
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mentary instruction and training in the principles and practices 
of the Christian religion has been grossly neglected by large 
numbers of parish priests; the state of ignorance among this 
people cannot otherwise be accounted for. 

The apathy of the clergy in instructing the people is some- 
times explained by the fact that they have fixed revenues, 
independent of the people, and fixity of tenure for life. They 
would be more energetic in imparting religious knowledge if 
they drew their income from the people, and their positions or 
promotions depended on their exertions. 

And now, you may ask, what can be done forthem? First 
procure good Italian priests for them, and gather them in as 
annex congregations to the already established English-speaking 
parishes. The difficulty of forming annex congregations is not 
so great, once good Italian priests are secured. The Trans- 
figuration parish has had what is considered a successful experi- 
ence of it. The basement of the church is the place of worship 
of over two thousand Italians regularly organized, with four 
Masses, and Vespers, every Sunday and holyday of obligation, 
with a good and hopeful start of a Sunday-school. They are 
served by two priests of their own nation, have their own 
ushers, and indeed a complete outfit for a parochial establish- 
ment except a school. 

This is called an annex congregation because it is so; and it 
must be so. This is proved, first, by the total break-down of 
every autonomous Italian church in this section of the country. 
It begins Italian and it ends Irish—except in the personnel of the 
clergy—who, like the Normans in Ireland, sometimes become 
Hiberniores Hiberniis. \t is further proved by experience. For 
with careful prudence, with every known appliance of raising 
funds applicable ‘to them, this Italian congregation, two thou- 
sand strong, being a fair average of the whole population, give 
a revenue every week of but about forty-five dollars. It began 
with their giving pretty much nothing for revenue. Thena 
few seats were set apart next the statue of the Madonna, five 
cents being charged; after a while the pay area was increased, 
and now it embraces the centre rows of pews, no seat costing 
more than five cents, dnd all the side-rows of pews—being about 
half the sittings—entirely free; and with the above result. 

The truth is that this people will not give up sufficient 
money for church purposes, though doubtless their children 
will. To support, let alone to build, a church, more than Italian 
generosity is needed. Here, with two excellent Italian priests 
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—as good as any in America, no matter of what nationality— 
popular with their people, using every expedient that experi- 
ence and prudence suggest, only enough is got to pay their 
salaries of five hundred a year each and their board—not a cent 
for repairs, cleaning, furnishing sacristy and sanctuary, starting a 
school, buying a site for a church, or anything else. Of stipends 
for Masses there are very few, and the revenue from baptismal 
and matrimonial fees is not much. This is the top notch of a 
long and labored movement, reached under the highest pressure. 
There is a good set of Italian ushers who serve every Sunday 
for nothing and are excellent men. 

The objection has been made that if they had the whole 
church, or a church of their own, six thousand instead of two 
would come, etc. Besides the answer given by the notorious 
failure of separate parishes noted above, it may be said that the 
persons among them who object to the basement are not numer- 
ous. The Italians as a body are not humiliated by humiliation. 
Asa body: there are numbers, chiefly Genoese and Lombards, 
who object to the basement, and join the Irish-Americans up- 
stairs, and do as well for religion financially and otherwise as 
the best. But the bulk are not like that. 

The fact is that the Catholic Church in America is to the 
mass of the Italians almost like anew religion. There are no 
endowed churches, no pilgrimages, and no free food at the con- 
vent gates. They have got to readjust themselves to a religion 
lacking many things of a kind that to half-instructed people 
makes up pretty much the whole religious apparatus. It is not 
likely that the old folks will ever be readjusted. They must tag 
after the Irish, and little by little their children will do great 
things for God in America: their forefathers have been fore- 
most in the history of God's heroes. 

Our hope is in the children. The Irish and the Italians do 
not easily mix at school, but they can be brought together. 
One reason why the Irish move away from a tenement-house is 
the moving in of a family or two of Italians. They are almost 
of a different civilization. And so the Irish will not send their 
children readily to a school which Italian children are begin- 
ning to frequent. For example, there has always been a large 
class of some ninety little children in the Transfiguration 
school, ranging no higher than eight years of age. Originally 
all were of Irish parentage. Some Italians were admitted a 
few years ago, and things were let work their own way, with the 
result that the class is now almost completely Italian. 
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An effort must first be made to secure good Italian priests to 
work with the American clergy in duplex parishes. This has, 
up to the present, been a matter of no small difficulty, but mea- 
sures are now being taken which promise to furnish a supply of 
the right kind of material for this work. The good Italian 
parish priest stays in Italy, and the Italian missionary goes to 
the heathen. The bishops of the eastern part of the United 
States would be glad to get a supply of competent Italian cler- 
gymen, but hitherto have not known where to look. Within a 
few months a practical move has been made by Bishop Scala- 
brini, of the diocese of Piacenza, for the supplying of Italian 
priests for Italian emigrants to the New World. He has al- 
ready established a house for these missionaries, and five priests 
in the institution are now awaiting a call to America. They are 
from his own and neighboring dioceses of northern Italy. 
Bishop Scalabrini has had this project in mind for years, and has 
collected facts concerning the condition of Italian emigrants to 
South America, and published a book on the subject. With the 
aid of the Bishop of Cremona and the blessing of Leo XIII., 
contained in a brief approving his new project, he has now 
formed a national association for the support of the new mis- 
sionary house. A considerable sum of money has already been 
contributed by the Italians in Italy to the project, and a perma- 
nent fountain has been opened for the supply of zealous and 
well-equipped Italian priests for missions in America. Bishop 
Scalabrini expects these priests to act as auxiliary or assistant 
priests in parishes where Italians are to be found in numbers. 
The Bishop of Cremona, in addition, intends sending a certain 
number of students to complete their last year of theology in 
American seminaries, and then to serve as assistants in duplex 
parishes. 

Finally, and above all, an effort must be made to get the chil- 
dren into Catholic schools. It is a work of instant necessity. 
It is the children of the Neapolitans who go to the Five Points 
House of Industry and the City Mission on the opposite side of 
“Paradise Park.” These institutions, up to recent times, were 
mainly occupied in making Protestants of the children of in- 
temperate Irish parents. At present they are doing the same 
work by wholesale with the children of Catholic Italians. 

BERNARD J. LYNCH. 
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OF music in general it is only necessary to premise, what 
all writers on the subject seem so happy in admitting, that God 
himself is its author. It was implanted in man’s nature by the 
great Creator himself. It is as old as the human race. 

All that Sacred Scripture has left us of the first two thousand 
years of this world’s history is conveyed in less than three 
hundred sentences. Yet, brief as this epitome is, it contains a 
distinct notice of music. For music is spoken of as practised 
one thousand years before the Deluge; that is, two thousand 
years before any of the other arts or sciences were, even rudely, 
developed. It is recorded of Jubal, the seventh descendant 
yet the contemporary of Adam, that “he was the father of them 
that play on the harp and the organs’’* (the Hebrew words 
Kinnor and Hugad, which are translated harp and organ, are-only 
generic names for musical instruments—stringed, or pulsatile, or 
wind instruments). Now, vocal music is admittedly older than 
instrumental music; but instrumental music was in use during a 
great portion of Adam’s life, and therefore it is plain that vocal 
music is as old as our first father himself. 

Music, one would judge, is as old as language. Language is 
merely conventional. It has no meaning except for those who 
are party to the compact as to the significance of its sounds ; 
whereas music is felt and understood by the whole human race. 
It is the language of nature. It is felt by the infant and the 
savage. It speaks in the breeze, in the stream, in the storm. It 
whispers through the leaflets, sings through the trees, mourns 
through the ivied ruin. It thrills the human heart, producing 
affections of joy or of sorrow. Man may not appreciate other 
arts, while music has an abiding fascination for him. The un- 
cultivated rustic, who would see no beauty in the rarest Ra- 
phaels, and who would turn away with indifference from the 
Apollo of Belvidere, is instantly alive to the tones of music, and 
loyes them and is affected by them. The influence of music 
- begins with the cradle and ends only with the grave, and so 
much do we prize it that we make it part of the enjoyment of 
heaven. 

With regard to the music of Ireland I would begin by stating 
that, when Ireland’s great apostle first entered the halls of Tara, 


* Gen, Iv. 21, 
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he saw around him not kings only and princes, but bards, harpers, 
and minstrels. Venerable men they were, with long beards and 
wearing flowing robes. They sat in the councils of the nation ; 
and, when debate was over, their duty was to sound forth the 
national melodies and fill the halls with the strains of national 
song. The music of the Hibernian branch of the Celtic race is 
coeval with their history; and from the earliest times Ireland 
has been called “‘ The Land of Song.” Of the antiquity of the 
harp there is nodoubt. It was the favorite instrument of David, 
the royal prophet; and that the Irish harp was a fac-simile of 
the Egyptian one goes very far to prove the antiquity of Irish 
music. Indeed, centuries before the Christian era “the people 
deemed each other’s voices sweeter than the warblings of a me- 
lodious harp ; such peace and concord reigned amongst them that 
nothing could delight them more than the sound of their own 
voices.” * “Tara,” continues the famous book from which we 
quote, “ was so called for the celebrity of its melodies.” Alas! 
no music is there to-day, for 


“ The harp that once through Tara’s halls the soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls as if that soul were fled.” 


That music was highly esteemed in “the Island of Destiny ” 
we conclude from the honors showered upon its votaries. They 
were exempted from paying public taxes. The tax levied for the 
killing of a bard was next to that levied for the killing of a king. 
They were educated in seminaries, where all class business was 
put to music and chanted in the halls. A title—‘,The,” similar 
to the knighthood of our day—was conferred upon them, just 
as the same title was conferred in later times, because of their 
nobility and valor, on The O’Brien of Desmond, The O’Conor 
Don, and The O’Donoughue of the Glens. 

Such was Irish music before Patrick came, and then what an 
inspiration-it received! If, as we are told, Patrick had but to 
convert the druid-stones into altars, and the wells, sacred in 
paganism, into baptismal fonts,.so he had but to change the 
harper into a chorister, and to wed the nation’s old melodies to 
the words of the nation’s new liturgy. Thus Duvach, a con- 
verted bard, is recorded as displaying a higher genius in glori- 
fying the true God than that which pagan muses imparted.to his 
Strains in adulation of Baal: “ Carmina que quondam peregit in 
laudem falsorum deorum, jam in usum meliorem mutans et linguam, 
poemata clariora composuit in laudem Omnipotentis” (Jocelin, Vita 
Fatricii); and Fiach, a bishop, was the composer of some 


* Book of Ballymote. 
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charming chants, which still survive, and which he sang in 
honor of his new master, St. Patrick. 

Ambrosian chant was introduced into Ireland very soon alter 
its institution at Milan; and two canons of a synod held by 
Patrick himself relate specially to church music, and show that 
chanters were, even at that early period, reckoned among the 
inferior clergy. St. Bernard, in his admirable Life of St. Malachy, 
relates that that Irish bishop had diligently learnt ecclesiastical 
chant when a mere boy, and afterwards established its practice 
in his primatial church at Armagh. And when the Gregorian 
chant came into use it was cultivated ty the Irish priesthood 
and taught by them, not only at home, but in every country on 
the Continent. To the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists we owe 
the information that two Irishmen were the first to teach 
psalmody to the nuns of St. Gertrude’s convent, A.D. 650. An 
Irishman, Helias, or Hely, was the first to teach the Roman 
chant in the old city of Cologne. England and Scotland re- 
ceived their first harpers from Ireland, as their own musicians 
admit; and in an old preface to Dante’s /uferno the poet states 
that the only harp he had ever seen came from Ireland: “ Unicam 
quam vidi cytharam, ex Hibernia venit.” Every bishop in the 
country, according to Cambrensis, a hostile witness, was a 
harper, and took his harp with him wherever he went, to soothe 
him in his hours of care and to sweeten his hours of rest. 
“ Episcopt, abbates,et sancti in Hibernia viri, cytharas circumferre et 
in ets modulando pie delectart consueverint” (Cambr. Topog. Hib.) 
This accounts for the fact that so many Irish ecclesiastics are 
represented in old entablatures with a harp resting on their 
knees. 

The same may be stated with regard to the profane music of 
the land. National music was highly cultivated. The bard and 
the harper were met on every road. Ancient authorities tell us 
that they numbered, at one time, twelve hundred, at another 
that they amounted to nearly a third of the whole population. 
Hereditary estates were settled on the most skilled in the art; 
and the extensive barony of Carbery, in the county of Cork, was 
the pension settled by a Munster king on the bard Cairbre. And 
who will say that the Irish are not a musical race in face of the 

‘fact that they alone of all peoples have interwoven the emblem 
of their nation’s music with the green and gold of their nation’s 
flag ? 

Thus was Ireland not only the sanctuary of religion but the 
home of minstrelsy and song. Inside, over the door of each 
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dwelling, hung the harp, inviting the bard’s cunning touch. 
How beautifully Moore sings: 
. “ When the light of my song is o’er, 
Then take my harp to your ancient hall ; 
Hang it up at that friendly door, 
Where weary travellers love to call.” 

But it may, not unnaturally, be asked: Had the Irish people 
a regular system of musical notation? They had, indeed. And 
though, from the time of St. Malachy, the musical schools occa- 
sionally used the common system of notation by staves and 
points, yet they seem to have preferred their own old system. 
This latter consisted of a peculiar description of musical charac- 
ters, something similar to the musical points and accents of the 
ancient Greeks. These directed both stringed instruments and 
the human voice, and gave birth to a large repertory of national 
song and harmony, which has come down almost unhurt to our 
own times. The superiority of Irish music about the time of 
the Norman invasion is reluctantly confessed by the most un- 
friendly contemporaries. After a scientific analysis of Irish 
popular airs one critic wrote: “ We have in the dominion of 
Great Britain no original music except the Irish.” Gerald 
Cambrensis, the reviler of everything Hibernian, wrote: ‘ This 
people, however, deserves to be praised for their successful 
cultivation of instrumental music, in which their skill is, beyond 
comparison, superior to that of every nation we have seen. For 
their modulation is not drawling and morose (¢arda et morosa) 
like our instrumental music in Britain; but the strains, while 
they are lively and rapid, are sweet and delightful. It is aston- 
ishing how the proportionate time of the music is preserved, 
notwithstanding such impetuous rapidity of the fingers; and 
how, without violating a single rule of the art, in running 
through trills and slurs, and variously intertwined organizing, 
with so sweet a rapidity, so unequal an equality (¢am dispari 
paritate) of time, so apparently dissonant a concord (discord? con- 
cordia) of sounds, the melody is harmonized and perfected.” 
Stanihurst confirms this testimony; while Clynn’s Manuscript 
Annals speak of one O’Carroll as “a famous tympanist and 
harper—a phoenix in his art.” In the same vein of praise write 
such pens as Spenser, Selken, and Good. An acknowledged 
authority on this matter asserts that it was from Ireland that the 
harp was introduced into Wales, and that Welsh musicians were 
instructed in Ireland. The Venerable Bede relates that -St. Aidan, 
St. Colman, St. Finan, all natives of Ireland and bishops in 
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England, with a multitude of other Irishmen, opened colleges 
for higher studies, among which music was numbered. Add to 
this that Scotch annalists have told us that Highland poetry 
and music received their chief development in Irish schools. 

And what of the organ in Irish musical history? Well, al- 
though “ the king of instruments” was not brought to anything 
like perfection before the tenth century, and was not generally 
used before the twelfth, there are records showing how very 
soon afterward the organ became known in Ireland. About 
the end of the fourteenth century mention is made of this in- 
strument as of something well known and familiar in the coun- 
try; and an archbishop of Dublin, by his will dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1471, bequeathed his pair of organs to a city church to 
be used in the celebration of the divine offices. Ona certain 
joyful occasion, A.D. 1488, “the Archbishop of Dublin began the 
Te Deum, and the choir with the organs sung it up solemnly.” In 
Moore’s history of Ireland it is recorded that'a pair of organs 
were carried off from the Abbey of Killeigh, 1539. The Fran- 
ciscan fathers in the convent of Multifernam enjoyed the pos- 
session of the oldest organ in Ireland; although the Book of 
Limerick declares that that city had two organs which had 
grown old before the wars of Elizabeth. 

With the English invasion came the persecution of Irish 
music and musicians. Wishing to subjugate the country, the 
usurpers first sought to destroy its music. They knew full well 
what a power for strengthening national feeling lay in national 
minstrelsy and song. They recognized the force of the saying, 
yet unformulated: ‘‘ Give me the making of a people’s ballads 
and I care not who make their laws.” The Normans—Catholics, 
of course, and some of them intensely Irish—were not very hos- 
tile in this regard. It was only with the Protestant Reforma- 
tion that the effort was made to totally extinguish Irish music 
and banish Irish harpers. One favorite of the harp-hating 
queen accepted a commission not only to destroy Irish harps 
but to hang the harpers. Severe legislation was framed at 
once, and the harp and the minstrel were sorely tried indeed. 


In the contest 


“ The minstrel fell; but the foeman’s chain 
Could not bring his proud soul under.” 


Nevertheless the harpers continued and transmitted the 
craft to their sons, and went through the land making every 
house their home, loved and honored by the people. And 
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happy was it for the house where the piper or harper came to 
spend the night. The reader is familiar with the touching 
story, told in song, of the old blind piper who, after twenty 
years, called at a house where only one inmate was left of all 
the dear old family. 

Yes, they lived and kept alive among the poor people the 
traditions of the land, the glories: and the sorrows of centuries. 
In Carolan, the last of the great harpers, the glories of Irish min- 
strelsy found a noble exponent. Nor was the art quite lost at 
the end of the last century. At a musical contest in 1781 one 
Charles Fanning took first prize for his charming performance 
of “ The Coolin,” while a lady took third prize for her beauti- 
ful rendition’of another famous air. James Dungan, a native of 
Granard, residing at Copenhagen, paid the expenses of several 
of these contests, which gave such an impetus to Irish music in 
the last century. Three others, Niel of Dublin, Burk Thumoth, 
agd the son of the bard Tolloch O’Carolan, did much for the 
cause by collecting and publishing Irish melodies about the 
middle of the last century. But to Edward Bunting the coun- 
try is indebted for the most complete collection of all. He 
went through the land gathering old airs from the peasantry, 
and gave the result to the world of music in a volume (Dublin, 
1840) whichis near perfection. In later times Mr. Hardiman, 
Mr. Walker, “ The Citizen,” and the Celtic and Ossianic socie- 
ties have rescued from ruin some of the most exquisite ballads 
and Jacobite romances. To these may be added the names of 
Sir John Stephenson, McDonnell, Lee, Phelps, De Lacy, Car- 
ter, and, last and greatest of all, Kelly—Michael Kelly—who 
played and sung in nearly every court in Europe as well as in 
St. Peter’s, Rome. 

A passing mention will suffice here of such names as John 
Mooreland, Thomas Carter, Rorke, Balfe, Cooke, Ashe, Mad- 
den, directors of music inthe first theatres and best social co- 
teries of Europe. Wallace is a man of our own day; Patrick 
Sarsfield Gilmore has linked his fortunes with “the sea-divided 
Gael” of this great land; and‘ within this year a Celtic tenor 
of great fame is heard in our operas, as if to remind his com- 
patriots of the musical glories of other days. 

Carolan had scarcely died when Heaven sent to Ireland a 
minstrel who revived all the grandeur of her ancient national 
music. In the immortal Thomas Moore we have at once a poet 
and a musician. Taking hold of the grand old melodies of his 
native land, he wed them to the most beautiful words, wove 
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them into exquisite poetry ; and the grand old airs which had so 
long kept warm the national life-blood of the people assumed 
form, popularity, and vigor. Ah! well might he have addressed 
the national instrument : 


“ Dear harp of my country, in darkness I found thee, 
The cold chain of silence had hung o’er thee long ; 
When, proudly, my own island harp, I unbound thee, ' 

And gave all thy chords to light, freedom, and song.” 


These “ Melodies” are sung wherever music has a charm for 
mortals. Yea, many of them have been stolen and wedded to 
the songs of other lands; and even Haydn and Rossini have not 
blushed to accept a share of the spoils. That the thefts were 
committed ata time when Irish music, owing to English cruelty, 
was neglected, carries only a little palliation with it. And 
Flotow, too!—ah! what would be his Marta without that 
exquisite aria, ‘’Tis the last rose of summer ’”’? te 

That Ireland is still a“ land of song” we would conclude 


from the assuring fact that some of the greatest musical 
geniuses of the last century lived, and composed, and died in 
the Irish metropolis. Let a few be named. Dubourg, the 
world-famed violin-leader, began his residence in Dublin in 1728. 


Castrucci died there in 1752; Geminiani, in 1762; Giordani, 
some time later. There Handel wrote his Messiah and other 
immortal compositions ; and since his day the greatest artists 
have considered Dublin audiences as second, in critical acumen, 
to none in the world. 

And here in this Western land we must not permit ourselves 
to suppose that “‘ the sea-divided Gael” has lost his instinctive 
love for sweet music. No; considering his opportunities, he is 
very fairly represented in the musical life of our great common- 
wealths. His voice participates very largely in the service of 
our church choirs. But why do not our Celtic people here join 
their voices in congregational singing as successfully as do our 
neighbors of Teuton descent? Has the day of congregational 
song all but passed away? Has the so-called Renaissance ac- 
complished its dire mission inthis regard? Let us hope not. 
The divine offices of the Catholic Church are still as eminently 
fitted for harmonious expression as they were in the best days of 
monastic song, when Jerome called the Psalms the ‘‘ love-songs 
of the people,” when-Ambrose and Augustine publicly recom- 
mended congregational chant, and when the divine praises arose 
in song on every hill-top in Europe from Monte Casino to 
Banchor, whose very name implies choral grandeur. 
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It is through our children, in classroom or Sunday-school, 
that success in this matter can be best attained. The old Gre- 
gorian airs to which the O Salutaris, the Tantum Ergo, and the 
Laudate are set are easily picked up by youthful ears. Then, 
with the children scattered through the congregation—who | 
might be furnished with slips of paper containing the words— 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament could be sung and a 
happy beginning effected. 

Let us hope, for the sake of everything that humanity holds 
dear, that the day will yet come when the poor little “Island 
of Destiny ” shall be again, as of old, the bright and happy land 
of song. Joun M. KIELY. 

Transfiguration Church, Brooklyn. 





ECCE HOMO! 


For long the world has strained its eager eyes 
In search of Truth, and yet with little gain ; 
For wrapping self in cloudy mysteries, ' 

And peering inward, makes the searching vain. 


So, long ago, when Truth with patient trudge 
Walked o’er the ungrateful earth until It stood 
A guiltless culprit ‘fore a sinful judge— 
While heaven wept o’er man’s wild cry for blood— 
Pilate, the judge, looked in Truth’s shining eyes, 
And, troubled, bowed his head to earth, and said: 
“What is truth?” Impatient, worldly-wise, 
Dared not to wait for answer—turned and fled. 


O World! Behold the Man—the Truth! not understood 
By pride of mind or heart, but by the meek and good. 
Henry C. WALSH. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 


XVII. 
“IN THE MORNING, BY THE BRIGHT LIGHT.” 


A LONG step toward the maturity of any passion has been 
taken when once the fact of its existence in the soul has been 
squarely recognized. There it is, for good or for evil, to be cut 
down and destroyed if its root be noxious; to be lopped and 
pruned if the seed of eternity be in it, and made ready to yield 
its ripe fruit in Paradise; to be counted with in either case and 
not evaded. 

The gray light which outruns the sunrise, peering through 
his open window, had waked Paul Murray that morning into a 
world in which all things seemed new, even those most familiar 
and long accustomed. Brought face to face and without warn: 
ing the night before with a host of reinforcing, welcome 
potentialities, which promised to triple his own expansive 
powers, he had as suddenly found them crowded almost out of 
sight by the unaided strength of a feeling to which they bore 
no appreciable relation. For, whether friend or enemy, this 
sprang, at all events, from within himself, and they were mere 
exterior accidents. Yet it was they that seemed to be a source 
of strength, while reason, when it took the upper hand, warned 
him against the other as a perilous weakness. 

Paul Murray was a man as unaccustomed to palter with his 
reason as to trifle with his conscience. They had been very 
practical and trustworthy guides so far, but then he had always 
been walking contentedly along the King’s highway. At this 
first fork in the road the voice of one of his counsellors had, at 
least to his apprehension, an uncertain sound. While yet under 
the tension of his new attitude toward the future, he had, never- 
theless, made an honest effort to conciliate them both, and to 
study out the more interesting of his problems by their assist- 
ance. Ina measure he had succeeded. True, he had begun his 
puzzling over that mysterious psychological problem which has 
baffled many more experienced heads than his, and asked him- 
self how such a feeling as had risen in him spontaneously to 
such a height could have done so unweighted by its counter- 
“part; but he had ended by admitting that while he was certain 
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of himself and his own emotions, with regard to Miss Colton he 
was all at sea. Girls, he had been told, were less susceptible 
than men, and as a general rule he was entirely ready to believe 
it. The order of nature in their regard seemed to require that 
they should be laid siege to, and should yield only after long 
capitulations. He had no quarrel with the order of nature. 
He could only too easily fancy himself sitting down with per- 
sistent patience before that citadel, providing he were free to let 
its garrison name all the stipulations of surrender. But since he 
was not free? What an unmanly outrage it would be even to 
try to get her to lower her flag, knowing that even if she did so 
he meant to raise the siege unless she would accept conditions 
so unlooked for that, could she have guessed them, she would 
have died rather than sHow a symptom of giving in! How 
could he even set about trying to convert her, as an essential 
preliminary to his wooing? His instinctive knowledge of the 
girl made him certain that her pride would be up and off at the 
first suspicion that he proposed to grant a reward to docility 
instead of paying an involuntary tributeto sovereignty. “For 
women hate a gift as men a debt,” says Browning, and Paul 
Murray’s new-born perceptions had reached the same conclu- 
sion. Even the thought shamed him, and when at last he fell 
asleep he pillowed his conscience on the virtuous resolution to 
keep out of a danger into which he could not go with honor. 

But in the morning his memory and his desires awoke be- 
fore his factitious resolution had time to pull itself together. 
He had turned his back on danger the night before, and elected 
for discretion. But here it was again before him, inviting him 
out of the depths of what soft, serious eyes, daring him on the 
curves of what archly smiling lips! Was it really danger? 
Perhaps he had merely come to a parting in the ways. The 
same bourn might lie at the end of each for all he knew at pre-\ 
sent; and why need he choose so precipitately the ugly stretch 
beside which not a flower was springing, not a tree spreading 
its branches? There was no denying the quaggy ground that 
lay between him and the green fields and pleasant waters that 
he saw and longed for; but what a disgraceful coward he would 
be to funk at that! 

He turned out as he came to this point, and began prepara- 
tions for a more than ordinarily careful toilet, noting with plea- 
sure as he did so the many fair-weather signs that showed 
through the high mill-window. It was so late before the tu- 
mult in his thoughts permitted him to go indoors that, instead 
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of entering the house, he had occupied a room adjoining his 
office which had been fitted up when he first. assumed his pre- 
sent position, and used by him until the arrival of his family. 
He slept there occasionally still, and his absence from the house 
at night seldom caused uneasiness, A rough business suit was 
hanging from a hook on the wall, and at the last moment some 
renewed hesitation or some passing whim made him choose it 
instead of that he had worn the night before. It was still too 
early for the mill-hands to assemble, but there was work to be 
done at his desk if he finally determined to give himself a holi- 
day. At the time when he had laid it out to be accomplished 
at this hour, a real reason existed for absenting himself, but that 
had since been obviated by one of the items in Mr. Van AI- 
styne’s communication. Still, he might as well set about it. 
Before train-time he might not improbably decide against his 
needless trip to town, but it was safe to get his work out of the 
way in any case. 

He was up to his eyes in it still when Fanny summoned him 
to breakfast, and he had been concentrating himself so thor- 
oughly that he was more his own man then than it had lately 
been given him to be. Mary Anne, who knew his face by 
heart and had seen some new expressions in it lately, noted that 
he seemed less preoccupied and absent, and felt her own spirits 
lighten. The truth was that as he was on his way to the house 
the new sense of mastery, the secret knowledge that for him the 
material problems of life were settled altogether in his favor, 
had come up again in great force and produced their natural 
effect. He was as gay as a lark at table, and when he left it 
concluded that he had cleared his desk so nearly that he could 
volunteer to read the just-arrived county. newspaper to his fa- 
ther and still have plenty of time on his hands. He might, per- 
haps, run himself so close and be so driven at the last that, 
through pure absorption in his work, luck ‘might take the set- 
tling of the question out of his hands! There was not much in 
his mind, in fact, but that slight avoidance of a decision to show 
that a decision was still pending, and that, at a given point on 
the face of the office-clock, it would infallibly come up for set- 
tlement. He couldn’t well take less than twelve minutes to get 
to the cars behind that bay mare, unless he thrashed her more 
than a merciful man would care to. 

He was reading aloud while going through this under- 
ground mental process; reading, too, with great deliberation 
and a punctilious attention to his stops. Davie had torn the 
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wrapper off the paper before his brother came in, and, after 
studying with care the column of “ Wit and Alleged Wit” on 
its fourth page, had turned it to find the report of a murder case 
just ended at the county seat. Mr. Murray may also have 
wished to hear the evidence, as both the accused and the victim 
hailed from no further off than Milton Corners; but, if so, he 
was doomed to wait for it. Paul took up the paper just as it 
lay and began at the first column, and for five minutes or more 
his deep voice went steadily on, charged with items such as these: 

“ Miss Luella Teets, of Greenbanks, is paying a visit to Miss 
Mamie Rings in North Milton.” 

“G, I. Gillett, a pedlar for John Pulver, came home sick with 
pneumonia on Tuesday.” 

* John P. Roraback is satisfied that rabbits are as scarce in 
the woods as hen’s teeth this season.” 

“ A, Travers and Pulaski S. Hover, of East Milton, have each 
a cat that has learned to open a door by looking on and saying 
nothing. The cat jumps up and holds on to the door-handle 
with one paw, and with the othef will keep the thumb-latch 
clicking like a telegraph instrument until the latch rises and the 
door opens, when the cat lets herself down and walks in,” 

Mr. Murray was a patient man, but as Paul, after this last 
weighty piece of local news, stopped to look at his watch and 
then went on again with “ Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Connor are on 
the sick-list at Westport,” he mildly interposed a question: 

“Isn't there something about the Hoysradt trial? It was to 
come on last Monday.” 

“That’s a fact,” said Paul, glancing down the sheet. “I had 
forgotten it. Oh! columns on columns of it! I’m afraid, father, 
you'll have to get through with that by yourself this time. I've 
my hands full in the office and must get back.” 

Back he went forthwith, settled down at his desk again, and 
wrote an important letter to a cotton-broking firm in New 
York with flawless attention. Then he leaned back in his chair 
and looked at the clock, and considered what it would be best to 
do next ; and while thus considering it happened to occur to him 
that the pleasure he had been taking in the thought of letting 
Miss Colton choose Fanny’s piano was a miserable piece of 
weakness. What did he know about her competence in matters 
* of that sort? She had a lovely voice, certainly, but she hardly 
knew how to use it; and as to her playing! Paul threw back his 
head, with the jolly, upward-inflecting laugh he had when any- 
thing pleased him, and started without a minute’s delay for the 
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next room and his other coat. He hadn’t a doubt about his pru- 
dence left; his errand, in fact, had just developed into one of 
necessary duty. Paul’s acquaintance with Wordsworth was 
practically xz/, but had he been the poet’s most ardent admirer, 
and at this moment some one had quoted to him the line which 
addresses Duty as the “stern daughter of the voice of God,” he 
would have been ready to find it very much at fault. His own 
immediate duty was as easy as an old shoe. 


XVIII. 


CONCERNING PETTICOAT CONVERTS. 


THE up-train was twenty minutes late, and when Paul Mur- 
ray, having left his trap at the hotel stable, came through the 
waiting-room to the long platform next the track, he found two 
of his clerical acquaintances passing and repassing each other as 
they walked up and down. He bowed politely to the Reverend 
Adoniram Meeker, who at that moment was still clad in rather 
rusty black, being, in fact, on his way to replace it by his wed- 
ding suit at a Riverside tailoring establishment. Father 'Seetin 
he stood still and waited for, and, when he came up again, be- 
gan pacing at his side. 

Father Seetin was an old priest now, well on in his sixties, 
white-haired, slender in figure, and with a delicate, nervous . 
face. For many years he had been rector of a large city parish, 
but, falling into poor health, he had gone abroad, hoping to re- 
cover sufficiently for heavy duty, and had been disappointed. 
He seemed well enough when he got back, but somehow the 
sea-breezes that swept through his parish kept his throat in a 
state of aggressive rawness which no lozenges would conciliate 
' and no beard remedy. He gave up the struggle at last, and, 
at his own request, was transferred to the poor parish of Milton 
Corners, where he breathed his native, inland air and picked up 
vigor enough to transform all that part of the little town which 
fell under his jurisdiction. He had just inherited some private 
means, and at once applied them to remedying certain deficien- 
cies which had escaped the notice of his predecessor, though 
Father Seetin was privately appalled by their extent when he 
first came. ‘But then his predecessor, poor man, as Father See- 
tin occasionally reminded himself, had had several stations to 
attend to, and if, toward the close of his life, he had developed 
a sort of land-hunger which made him the possessor of more 
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farms and houses than were ultimately good for him, he had 
also developed a queer, insane streak which was said to be he- 
reditary. At any rate, though there was plenty to be done and 
undone, Father Seetin had found ways and means to do it all, 
and Milton Corners was now a model parish. He had his 
hands pretty full, but his people were healthy on the whole, 
and he still found leisure to read his St. Augustine and his Mo- 
ther Juliana, to write verses in which the beauty of the senti- 
ment surpassed sometimes the melody of the rhythm, and to 
dream away a good deal of time at his organ and his violin. It 
was their common love for music which had cemented a rather 
familiar friendship between him and Paul Murray, almost more 
than the fact that in his country seclusion he was not often in the * 
way of meeting men who approached his own high level of 
general intelligence. The relation between them was one 
which, given the other circumstances, might have existed en- 
tirely apart from their professional relation as priest and par- 
ishioner. Possibly it only supplied another instance of the kind 
of attraction which elder men felt for Paul Murray—a sort of 
living over their youth in him, perhaps, with a feeling that he 
had a fair chance to steer clear of rocks on which they might 
once have foundered. 

Father Seetin explained to Paul that he was on his way to 
Roraback’s, the next station beyond Milton Corners, on a sick- 
call. The invalid was known to both of them, having once been 
employed in John Van Alstyne’s factory. She had married an 
engineer on the Hudson River Road within a year or so, and 
gone away to the county town to live, as she phrased it, with her 
“people-in-law.” She had been none too welcome in her new 
home, and had now returned to her old one in a hopeless decline. 

“Poor littke Molly !” said the priest, ‘‘it gave me a real shock 
to see her. All that fine Irish bloom she had has been washed 
clean out of her* cheeks, and she is going to cough herself into 
her grave before Christmas. The old woman declares she has 
been murdered outright, and ‘she’s not so far out of the way, 
either.” 

“When did she get back home?” asked Paul Murray. 

“Some day last week. Her mother tells me she took advan- 
tage of her husband’s absence on the road, and made a descent 
upon the Millers and brought Molly back by force of arms—and 
of tongue, I reckon. She has a powerful vocabulary on occa- 
sion, has Mrs. Dempsey.” 

“Why, what was up?” 
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“Oh! Molly was sick and had been wanting a priest and 
couldn’t get one. So she wrote home to her mother that she 
couldn’t stand it any longer.” 

“Couldn’t get one? Why, you baptized Jake Miller before 
you married them!” 

“ So I did—and with misgivings. I never thought he would 
hold out long—it was too clear a case of female bulldozing. 
That iron under-jaw and thick neck of his, to be of ‘use on the 
right side, would have had to be covered either with a hatful of 
brains or a triple layer of old custom and inherited tradition. 
He had plenty of the latter, but it. was all of the wrong sort. I 
did my best to warn Molly; but what can be done with a girl in 
love—or a boy, for that matter?” 

‘*T don’t know the case,” said Paul; “she left the mill some 
time before she married. I heard that Jake Miller had become 
a Catholic, and I supposed it was all right. Where was the dif- 
ficulty ?” 

“ Just here,” said Father Seetin. ‘“ Molly Demipsey stood to 
her guns like a hero, and said she’d see him further before she’d 
marry a Protestant. She had the whip-hand,at the time—the 
girl always has at the point where they stood then—and as the 
fellow wanted her, and had sense to see she meant it, he asked 
for instruction, and apparently took it with a sufficiently good 
grace. I had no option that I could see, but I didn’t like it—I 
never like it in such cases. He went to church with her two or 
three times, and then he cut the whole thing, partly through 
pure indifference, I suppose, and partly, as near as I can make 
out from Molly, out of deference—and affection, perhaps—for 
his mother. She has had a bad time of it between the pair of 
them, I’m afraid. She lost her baby without having a chance 
to get it baptized, and that was the last straw that broke the 
camel's back.” 

“How can aman be such an unnecessary’ brute as that to a 
woman he has once cared enough about to marry?” said Paul 
Murray, with more wonder in his voice than heat, although the 
story moved him to indignation. 

“Tt wasn’t the man, as it happens. He was away at the time 
of the birth, and old Mrs. Miller is a Baptist, and something of 
a termagant into the bargain. She seems to have told Molly, 
that she would offset the offence of Jake’s baptism by keeping 
her grandson out of the reach of such superstition. Perhaps 
her conscience was clear about it—I can’t say. But Molly is 
really grieving herself to death over just that one thing, I do be- 
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lieve. She has got the mother’s heart in her, and there’s no con- 
soling her, thus far, for the empty place she thinks she will feel 
even in Paradise.” 

“It is a heavy penalty to pay,” said Paul Murray after they 
had made a turn or two in silence. ‘And when she had been 


‘stanch, too, and got all the guarantee she seemed to need be- 


fore setting out on that-road. You never like such marriages, 
you say. Why not, when conversion precedes marriage?” 

“Ho! conversion? Conversion is one thing, and a petticoat 
convert—of either sex—is another. There are some facts of 
human nature, or of man nature, of which you can’t very well 
convince a woman; and the better she is, the harder it is to con- 
vince her in advance of experience. They take pinchbeck for 
gold nine times in ten. And then, if there is any backbone in 
them, and any genuine gold of their own, they will keep on try- 
ing to.pass the trash over the counter for the rest of their natu- 
ral lives. Well, it will do to buy heaven with, and that’s 
about the best one can say about it. And yet I have no call to 
be so hard on the poor petticoat converts. I was one myself.” 

“ How was it—if you don’t mind the question?” 

“Not a bit. I was in Montevideo, partly for health and 
partly on business, and there I fell in love with my wife. She 
was half-Irish, half-Spanish, and whole Catholic. For my part, 
although my parents ended as Methodists, they were not so in 
my infancy, and I had never been baptized at all. I had no preju- 
dices one way or the other, and as the custom of the country 
demanded a certificate of baptism as a preliminary to one of 
marriage, I complied with it. There is no laying down hard- 
and-fast rules where the grace of God is concerned. I had, I 
suppose, the native wit which let me understand, in part any 
way, the value of the treasure I was getting in my wife, and 
when she slipped away from me within the year, I had learned 
enough to follow her. I don’t know that I should have done so 
but for her death. It was the real thing with both of us—the 
kind that, whether it come late or come early, comes once only ; 
perhaps because it is going to last through eternity. But while 
I had her she came too near bounding the horizon for me. 
Many a time I have thanked God as heartily for taking her as 
for giving her.” 

“You say that sort of feeling never comes but once,” said 
Paul Murray in his most unconcerned tone. “ Suppose it comes 
alone when it comes—what about the eternity of it then?” 

“Ho!” returned the prieSt with a little laugh. “Suppose it 
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never comes at all?—which is what most often happens, I take it. 
What of it? This is a very short bit of eternity that we are 
going through at present, and the infinite God, who is charity, 
has, doubtless, better things in store for us than mere human 
love. At the same time, it is well to remember that we shall 
keep our humanity and our identity for ever, and so will not be 
likely to lose our memory of whatever was worth saving in our- 
selves or in those by our love for whom now our love for God 
is made evident. And there comes the train. ” 


XIX. 


AT THE “MUSIC EMPORIUM.” 


COMPARED with Pekin—or say old Rome when its bounda- 
ries extended furthest—Riverside is not to be called a large 
city. Still, there is room enough in it for several music-stores, 
as well as for a manufactory of pianos, the latter at the extreme 
northern limit and not very far from the general railway sta- 
tion. Paul Murray, who had forgotten to inquire at which of 
these establishments the instrument had been bought which 
supplied the pretext for his presence in town, found sufficient 
occupation and an excellent means of settling his early dinner 
in visiting one after another of them and trying their wares. 
He experienced a certain unforeseen difficulty in these explora- 
tions. To make direct inquiries at the wrong places did not 
seem specially embarrassing, at least before trying it, but one 
experiment convinced him that he would have a singular disin- 
clination to repeat them at the right one. Even the expedient 
which he presently hit upon, of selecting the two or three best 
instruments in each of the warerooms and asking their prices— 
a process which he thought likely to elicit information as to 
whether they were still for sale, and to open the way for a fur- 
ther and purely incidental question if one were needed—seemed 
to be lacking in point of definiteness. If the truth must be told, 
he began to find something a trifle absurd in both himself and 
his ostensible business. The latter was too vague, for one thing, 
to set well on a young man with so pronounced a tendency to 
positive views about things which concerned him. But he had 
been in several places, and disposed of a very fair share of the 
afternoon in looking over and trying new music, before he 
abruptly admitted to himself that he did not now and never 
had cared one copper about selecting the piano ; that he was, in 
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fact, rather too willing to leave the choice entirely to Miss Col- 
ton; and that the sole and only reason that had brought him to 
town was the wish to go back with her in the train and drive 
her over to Milton Centre afterwards. And then he remem- 
bered that it was Saturday, and reflected that she would proba- 
bly refuse the drive and stay at Squire Cadwallader’s according 
to her custom. 

He was turning the corner on which stood Shirley’s Music 
Emporium, the largest and best equipped of the Riverside shops, 
and the most likely of them all in which to meet Miss Colton, 
providing any final errand took her thither to re-inspect a pur- 
chase before train-time, as the extreme probability of this last 
unpleasant contingency struck him. And as it did so he looked 
up and beheld, himself unnoticed, Miss Colton entering the 
upper one of the two doors leading into the shop, accompanied 
by two young ladies and an extremely well-dressed and good- 
looking young man, to the latter of whom she was talking with 
much animation. 

For a minute or two Paul felt rather disgusted with things 
in general, and also rather puzzled concerning what it would be 
well to do next. Had Miss Colton been alone, or in company 
with young ladies only, he would have presented himself before 
her without much further delay; but, under existing circum- 
stances, he was in no hurry. He finally concluded to go into 
Shirley’s, but by the lower door. He knew the place well. 
The shop was large and divided nearly into halves by a thin 
partition, low, yet too high for a tall man to see over, which ran 
through nearly its whole length, though at the back was a plat- 
form of two or three steps’ elevation which extended across the 
entire width of the interior. On this there was a grand piano 
open, various wind instruments, and racks with music on them, 
standing about in a way suggestive of a recent rehearsal. The 
side on which Paul Murray had entered was the salesroom for 
sheet-music and matters of that sort, while the other was oc- 
cupied by musical instruments.of the usual descriptions. Toa 
young woman who advanced to receive his orders Paul sig- 
nified that he wanted to look over the music in a great portfolio 
standing on an easel, and would not trouble her until he had 
made his selections. There were other customers in the place, 
and he sat down on a stool in front of it, and thought he would 
take his bearings before making his appearance on the other side. 

Across the partition came the pleasant twitter of girlish talk 
and laughter, with now and then a male voice joining in, but 
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quite indistinguishable as to any substance of conversation, 
partly because everybody seemed to be chattering at once, and 
partly because some one was running scales, now on one piano, 
now on another. Paul had counted on the usual racket in the 
place before sitting down, as music-lessons were pretty con- 
stantly given there by one of its proprietors. But presently 
Zip’s clear voice sounded all alone and with entire distinctness. 

“See here, Nat,” she began, “this is the piano I finally set- 
tled on, but I was half-inclined to take this other. What do 
you think?” 

“ There’s not much to choose between them as to quality of 
tone, it seems to me. I would prefer the grand, for looks. 
Why didn’t you take it?” 

“The price, for one thing,” said Zip, in a tone that irresis- 
tibly suggested a shrug of the shoulders. 

“The price? I thought you had a Creesus to draw on!” 

“ But I’ve a conscience to draw with,” said Zip. “‘ Besides— 
well, | guess the square one would fit the place it is intended 
for better.” 

“Well, I should have thought you would Have gone up to 
Sandiman’s instead of to any of these places,” said the other 
voice. “You would probably have got the same thing, or as 
good, cheaper by taking it at first hand. Why didn’t you?” 

“Goodness!” said Zip, “I never once thought of that. 
What a goose I am!” 

Some one began striking octaves just at this point, and the 
talk grew confused again. Then three or four bars of the “ Last 
Waltz” slid out on the air with its serpentine curves of sound, 
and one of the girls at once cried against it as too sentimental 
for broad daylight ; and then came the prelude to “ 1 Would that 
my Love,” which Zip took up, accompanied by the male voice in 
a basso as powerful and as sweet as Paul remembered hearing. 
They sang it through, and then the same voice which had pro- 
tested against Von Weber except by starlight said: 

“It is a pity you cannot have that duet for the performance 
down at your place, Zip. Of course there is no one there who 
could take the second.” 

“ She will have to import me, for that occasion only,” said the 
young man. “Or zs there somebody ?” ' 

“There’s Dr. Sawyer,” said Zip. 

“Is that Bella’s young man?” asked another of the girls. 

“It’s her present substitute for one,” returned Zip. 

“ And can hé sing?” 
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Zip laughed. “I wish you could hear him in the choir on 
Sundays! His voice is likeasaw! The squire says it is a sort 
of desecration to work so hard with it on the Sabbath day.” 

There was a general laugh. 

“IT see,” said the young man; “you can’t get along without 
me, can you? Well, send for me, and I’ll run down when the 
show is ready to come off. I must go down-town now, though. 
Well, good-by, little girl, and take precious good care of your- 
self. You are an absurd figure of a schoolmarm, Zip! You 
must strike terror to the hearts of all the bad big boys!” 

“There aren’t any bad big boys,” laughed Zip. “They are 
all good little ones,” 

Paul, looking up from his portfolio at this moment, saw the 
group on the other side of the partition reflected in.a broad 
mirror which tipped forward from the wall at the back of the 
shop and reached the floor of the platform. There was no one 
in the upper store except Miss Colton and her party. The 
other girls were still at one of the pianos, but Zip, with her eyes 
shining and her countenance all smiles, stood half-facing the 
mirror and looking up at the young man. He was holding her 
off at arm’s length, with a hand on each of her shoulders. If he 
had been objectionable on the sidewalk, he was so doubly ob- . 
jectionable now that Paul Murray, in his haste to get away from 
the sight of him, upset the easel behind which he was sitting, and 
in so doing scattered all the loose sheets from the portfolio. 
He gathered them up as speedily as he was able, and shot out 
on to the steps leading to the street. He came face to face 
with Zip as he did so. She colored to her eyelids with the sur- 
prise of meeting him, but she said with sufficient carelessness : 

“ Good-afternoon, Mr. Murray. Who would have thought 
of your being here? I am so sorry I did not have a chance to 
make you acquainted with my brother. That is he just getting 
into the horse-car.” 

Paul Murray turned his head squarely toward the car, con- 
scious that the sudden revulsion in his sentiments toward the 
departing young man might culminate in a too beatific smile. 

“T didn’t know you had a brother,” he said when he looked 
down at her again. 

“Didn’t you?” echoed Zip with a sort of wondering drawl. 
“ Why, no, of course you didn’t. I had no occasion to speak of 
him. Oh! I have got brothers in assorted sizes, but that one is 
the biggest. If you are coming into the shop again I will in- 
troduce you to his wife and to my own sister. Wait a minute, 
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though,” she added hastily, as he laid his hand on the door-knob 
in ready acquiescence. ‘I’ve just a word I must say to them 
first. You know it won’t be polite to whisper afterwards, and 
there’s some—some business,” hesitating, “that I forgot.” 

“Who is that, Zip?” asked Mrs. Colton as the girl came up, 
having left Paul Murray near the door. She spoke in the pecu- 
liarly sibilant whisper which she had sometimes been advised 
by irritated acquaintances to use when she wanted her voice to 
carry to its farthest limit. It was a natural defect that she now 
and then forgot and suffered from, but oftener remembered and 
put to annoying uses. 

“Sh!” cautioned Zip. “It is a gentleman from Milton 
Centre. Don’t mention the piano before him, will you?” 

“ Why, what has he got to ‘do with it?” returned Mrs, Col- 
ton, looking steadily in Paul’s direction. ‘Is the new piano for 
him? Qh! you are acase, Zip. Pretending it was for a little 
girl! He’s a nice little girl, isn’t he, Mat?” 

“TI wish you had some sense, Fan!” retorted Zip, with an 
angry blush. “It zs fora little girl, but there’s no occasion for 
him to know it. Now, mind, Fanny Colton!” 

What special motive she had for silence Zip was never quite 
_ able to tell herself, though she inclined to attribute it chiefly to 
her aversion to talking on any personal matter before Nat’s 
wife, for whom her feelings were not exactly sisterly. Yet it 
would have been so easy and so natural for her, if not to take 
Paul Murray at once into confidence, at least to get his opinion 
on her purchase before it was sent down, that she continued to 
wonder at herself all the rest of the day for having acted on the 
contrary impulse. Such a confidence, too, was what he had 
expected from her. He had caught Fanny’s long-range whisper 
and been amused by it. But he was making some rapid dis- 
coveries about himself under the new lights thrown on him 
within the last twenty-four hours, and when he found that Miss 
Colton really proposed keeping her own counsel he also found 
in himself a well-grown purpose to tease her into a frank avowal 
later on. For that reason he declined the invitation to go home 
with the girls and see their mother, on the plea of some remain- 
ing business, which would occupy him until he should meet her 
at the cars. As for Zip, her cool exterior hid a nervousness 
which permitted her to remember only when it was just too 
late that his errand in town had probably been the same as her 
own, and that at any cost she ought to have made sure. 

Lewis R. Dorsay. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





AN OPEN LETTER TO A Nun. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO A NUN. 


I HAVE thought that my reply to the following letter of in- 
quiry from a devoted religious might be perused with interest 
by others than the one to whom it is specially addressed : 


DEAR REVEREND FATHER: 

We are anxious to introduce a better order of music in our 
little convent choir than we now use, and, knowing of your deep 
interest in this subject of appropriate music in our churches, I 
venture to trespass on your valuable time to ask your advice as 
to what books and music it would be of most service to us to 
purchase. Our choir consists of five well-trained female voices. 
Any hints that you will be kind enough to give us in this direc- 
tion will be most gratefully appreciated by 

Yours most respectfully, 
SISTER Mary ——. 


DEAR SISTER MARY : 

I am not a little puzzled over your request for my advice as 
to what books and music may be of service to you with a view 
of introducing another and better order of music in your choir, 
consisting of only five voices. I was under the impression that 
your community was quite a large one, and that your choir- 
nuns numbered probably thirty or forty; and I also presumed 
that your order had, as I know those with whom I am more 
intimately acquainted have, a traditional chant definitely order- 
ed by their holy rule, which may not be changed without per- 
mission of the Holy See, as the common ritual song or chant of 
the church is authorized by and subject to the same authority 
for the common divine services of the people. But I see you 
smiling at my misapprehension of your letter. 

You must pardon the foregoing little piece of feigned stu- 
pidity on my part in supposing that by “choir” you meant 
your choir of cloistered nuns. I have played the ignoramus 
not without purpose, as you will see. The common use-of that 
little word “ choir,” as applied to what, in our ordinary parochi- 
al churches, is not a choir at all, but an organ-gallery with some 
singers in it, whose singing the organ music génerally makes 
wholly unintelligible, has done a deal of damage in confirming a 
false tradition which has not only banished the real, true Ca- 
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tholic choir or “chorus,” but has also obliterated one of the 
most essential and beautiful architectural features from our 
churches, lacking which such buildings would not have been 
recognized by Catholic people in ages preceding our own, nor, 
indeed, happily yet in some parts of the world, as Catholic 
churches at all. 

‘In female convent chapels the only choir, of course, is the 
place where the nuns assemble for the divine office, the recita- 
tion of which, by God’s mercy, has never been left to a few 
“well-trained” voices. In the body of the chapel, where the 
children under their care are assembled for holy Mass, there is 
properly no “choir,” though there may be a special selected 
chorus of leading singers conveniently near to some musical 
instrument. We often read, in the reports of concerts given 
upon the stage or from a church organ-gallery, that the soloists 
were Signor This, Madame That, and Miss T’other, assisted by 
a chorus of one hundred or more voices. That is the world’s 
way of putting it. But God’s way is just the reverse: it should 
be the chorus of one hundred or five hundred or more voices, 
according to the size of the congregation assembled, assisted in 
their singing by the well-trained leading singers. The /eading 
singers in a convent chapel should lead the singing by the 
whole assembly of children, the nuns in their. choir joining too 
in the common song of Praise. The practice of imitating the 
modern debased parochial choir in having one or another well- 
trained singer, be she scholar or—what to my mind is vastly 
worse—a nun, trolling forth an artistic solo or singing with an- 
other a sympathetic duet for the children to listen to, is as per- 
nicious as it is ridiculous. Vanity, vanity, all is vanity! And 
self-love, wounded by an accidentally false note or failure to 
hear afterward some flattering words of praise, will surely put 
a sour face at the dinner-table. Iam told that it takes not less 
than two entire days and nights to get over the mortification 
from an adverse criticism. All this happens because the whole 
system is practically based upon the principle, though unac- 
knowledged, that they are singing to their own honor and glory 
and not to God's. 

In the matter of church music for the liturgical services of 
the church I am an out-and-out radical, which, being interpreted, 
means one who believes that it is in vain to look for fruit of any 
kind upon a tree if it has lost its root; that when the fruit is 
seen one knows of what sort the root is; and, conversely, that 
the character of the root being ascertained, the kind of fruit to 
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be gathered is not doubtful. Neither men nor women expect to 
gather grapes from,a thorn-root nor figs from a thistle-root. I 
have that, as you know, on good authority. When I am offered 
church music as a delectable and nourishing fruit which is evi- 
dently the song of sensual delight, and which feeds my animal 
passions and the vanity of the singers, | know I have got hold 
of one of Eve’s apples, and the root whence it came, though 
never so hidden, is incontestably the root of pride, self-love, and 
luxury. I know you agree with me that church music, as a 
worthy fruit, should be of quite another sort: the humble, loy- 
ing, ardent praise of God, first, last, and always. In some 
respects it is not quite so pretty a fruit as the other, but its taste, 
in more senses than one, is divine. The root of the tree of 
Melody which bears that fruit will be,found to be very clean, 
chaste in form, going very far down into the ground of our 
souls—as roots which humility plants always do—and wholly 
free, as is also its fruit, from the nasty, slimy, destructive canker- 
worm of sensuality. It is the root of divine love and obe- 
dience. 

When we wish to get at a better order of church music (and 
why not the best?) we must first of all decide what fruit we are 
seeking for. So, my dear sister, if you decide that the fruit of 
your convent-chapel singing is to be what the limited and choice 
singing of only your five well-trained voices can produce, and 
will inevitably produce, I would stop right here; for I am try- 
ing hard to get rid of the piece of apple Eve gave to Adam 
which yet sticks in my own vocal chords; and I won't be an 
Adam to offer any of the same fruit to another Eve. 

But if you want the fruit of the singing to ke God's praise, 
a better, ay, the best, order is very easy to find and. plain to 
understand. The replies to three simple questions will tell us 
all we want to know—viz., first: By whom? second: When? 
and third: What? 

First question: By whom? I am going to ask the Royal 
Psalmist, from whom the whole world for so many centuries has 
learned man’s noblest themes of divine praise, to reply for me. 
Just read over his 148th Psalm. That containsa list that he made 
up of the singers of the praise of God, beginning with the angels, 
and then from below up, through dragons and all depths, fire, 
hail, snow, ice, the spirits of the storms, mountains, hills, trees, 
beasts, and birds, to kings and a// people, princes and judges, 
young men and virgins, old men and youths. He was evidently 
bent on getting the whole creation into his list. 

VOL, XLVII.—7 
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Among them, you see, David includes virgins, and it goes 
without saying that under this head a// nuns and a// their 
scholars are included. 

It is very delightful to Aear a large number of persons sing- 
ing together, and there is nothing in the world better calculated 
to awaken in the breast profound emotion and enthusiasm, 
except being one of the singers yourself. To one who stands in 
the midst of a chorus of singers, especially if it be, not simply 
a chorus of a select few “well-trained” voices, but a general 
chorus of all assembled, the wave of emotion and enthusiasm 
created is so powerful that one cannot help being drawn into it, 
as floating chips are drawn into a strong eddy of waters; or, to 
use a more human simile, one feels a similar irresistible excite- 
ment and impulse such as is given to dancers, which every one 
knows is much more hearty and joyous—and, I will just add ina 
whisper, more innocent and self-forgetting—when it comes to the 
“hands all round”! While, on the contrary, dancers who dance 
solo, or even in guartetto, and especially in that seductive dance, 
the waltz, in duetzo, it is beautiful to look at ; the beholders enjoy 
the sight, and the dancers also enjoy it—at their own expense ; 
often, alas! at a cost‘far too dear. Therefore, I say, let us have 
“ voices all ’round,’”’ pouring forth an innocent and self-forget- 
ting song of praise when we are singing before and to the Lord, 
and leave the vain solo and the seductive duetto where they 
belong. I think I must amend the sentence of the holy Psalmist 
by the change of one word, and say: “ Who shall ascend into 
the mountain of the Lord, and who shall stand in his ‘holy 
place? The innocent and clean of heart, who have not received 
their voices in vain!” 

I mention no names, but once upon a time I was present in a 
convent on the feast of the Sacred Heart, when there was to be 
a grand procession from the chapel through the corridors and 
out upon the green lawn, where stood a beautiful statue of the 
Sacred Heart, before which hymns were to be sung and prayers 
_ to be said. All the nuns and all the children were assembled, 
and were to take part in the célebration. I was the clerical 
celebrant on the occasion. After some preparatory services in 
the chapel, at which six “ well-trained ” voices sang something, 
the words of which I could not distinguish, the procession 
started, led by the six before-mentioned “ voices,” followed by 
all the children, a hundred or more, and a// the nuns, about forty, 
‘two by two. To my utter surprise, and I will not add what else, 
no one sang in that procession but the six well-trained singers. 
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All the rest of us preserved a grim silence. You can imagine 
what a dismal time our end of the procession had by the time: 
the sextet had reached the..outside corridor and was pretty well 
out of hearing, and had left us all standing, waiting for our turn 
to move, in dull, uneasy silence, our hearts beating at about the 
rate they would in sleep, and with not a gleam of joy to be seen 
or even suspected as present upon a single countenance. So we 
marched out with the gayety of a funeral procession, and disposed 
ourselves in a circle about the beautiful statue, led by our trusty 
little band, who sang for us, by proxy, all that every heart there 
should have been, if they were not, burning to sing with joy- 
beaming faces and thrilling hearts, and at the top of their voices, 
until the surrounding hills gave back their answering echoes to 
the glad refrain. I found also, as we all fell upon our knees, that 
I was to be proxy for all the praying. So we sang, and so we 
prayed, in the popular style, and altogether in the fashion of our 
modern worship, dy proxy; and I thought to myself that, to be 
consistent, the procession ought to have been made by proxy 
too! 

So, my dear sister, I think we may consider that the best 
order of church music is one which encourages, and takes it for 
granted that the singing is to be done by a//. Nuns whose 
occupation of life is to teach, profess to impart to their scholars 
all the accomplishments which befit a well-educated, refined, and 
pious Catholic girl. Take my word for it that the accomplish- 
ment of singing devoutly, intelligently, sweetly, joyously, and 
lovingly to the Lord is not one of the least desirable or the least 
important for them to acquire. Many of them will be mothers 
one of these days, and then you can well imagine what a power 
they would have at command to charm the hearts of their little 
ones, and their older ones too, and thus, through the powerful 
influences of song, instil loving and pious thoughts of God and 
devout imitation of the saints into their minds and hearts. 

All speech of the mother is as a sweet melody to the child; 
and ever when she longs to woo their love or comfort their 
sorrowing hearts she instinctively sings. Who will not agree 
that if mothers possessed more skill in this loving and divine 
art than they generally do, and used it day by day to sing of 
God at the cradle-side or in the home circle, they would not 
have to lament, alas! so commonly as they do, the early loss 
of their children’s love, and their hankerings to escape from 
the pure atmosphere-and simple joys of the home fireside? 
Neither would they shed so many bitter tears as they do, seeing 
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with alarm the cold wave of infidelity chilling their young 
hearts, and all exercises of religious duty so soon becoming 
wearisome and distasteful to them. | 

I solemnly call upon you, my dear sister, as I would call upon 
all nuns, to reflect upon the grave responsibility which must lie 
at your doors in this matter, since to you is committed, in God’s 
providence, the training of such a vast and influential number 
of the future mothers in our land. And I wish I were able to 
send this little adjuration to every nun in the world! 

Second question: When should all sing together? I reply: 
Whenever the occasion calls for singing the praises of God or of 
his saints. In other words, whenever there is an assembly of 
nuns or scholars, or of both together, for religious worship of 
any kind. In order that they may become accustomed to sing- 
ing, I would have them sing not only at Mass and Vespers and at 
special devotional meetings of pious sodalities, but I strongly 
recommend their singing both at morning and night prayers. 
There are some beautiful, heart-uplifting hymns suitable for the 
morning, and some equally charming, heart-composing hymns 
which, if sung before retiring to rest, would aid greatly in calm- 
ing the tired and often fretted spirit after the troubles and cares 
of the day. School-girls are not without hearts to ache, and 
spirits to be sorely tried and tempted (though we might smile at 
the petty causes thereof),and nothing will act with such a 
magical power to bring thoughts of loving-kindness, of chastity, 
of good resolve and hope for the morrow, as the singing to- 
gether some devout evening hymn at the night prayers. The 
tones of the sweet refrain will linger in their memories and 
soothe them peacefully to sleep. 

Third question; What shall they sing all together? Two 
subjects for a reply present themselves to my mind, and I shall 
here content myself with giving some advice on the first one 
only, deferring my reply upon the second until a future occasion, 
both for lack of space, and recalling to mind the example of a 
celebrated court preacher who was importuned by the queen to 
tell her some of her faults. ‘‘ Your majesty sleeps during my 
sermons,” promptly. replied his reverence. “Tell me some 
more,” asked the queen. “It is said,” answered the preacher, 
“that sovereigns have short memories, and therefore I will not 
burden your majesty’s mind with more than one fault to correct 
at a time.” 

Your chapel services are, I suppose, about the same as in 
most convents—rarely a High Mass, and Vespers only chanted by 
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the nuns in their private choir, the ordinary Mass being a Low 
one; and besides these the devotional services at which the chil- 
dren are expected to be present, consisting of morning and 
evening prayers, special exercises of piety by sodalities in their 
meetings, the devotions of the month of Mary, and during the 
octave of Corpus Christi and in honor of the Sacred Heart. 

There are many devout and instructive hymns in English 
which are at your choice for all these occasions, and I am sorry 
to say that there are not a few, in pretty general use too, which 
in my opinion are anything but instructive, and sadly lacking in 
that robust, serious expression of devotion towards the Divine 
Being, our Lord, the Blessed Virgin, and the saints, which ren- 
‘ders piety either respectable or healthy. The words being what 
they are, the tunes which sing them are of an equally low grade. 
They hop and skip, they snicker and scream, or languish with 
silly sentimentality ; but there isn’t a movement or a breath of 
prayer in them. School-girls are proverbially quick-witted, as 
you probably know. Avoid giving them hymns to sing which 
lack decent literary merit, and which in melody and harmony 
are musically despicable. Religion, through all its expressions 
in language and tone, should bear the stamp of what is simple 
without being mean; solemn, dignified, and lofty, without being 
formal and severe; pleasing and warm in sentiment, without de- 
scending to triviality and sensational passion. I have heard 
hymns to the Blessed Virgin, and even to the Most Holy Saera- 
ment, which in words and music only befitted the mind, heart, 
and voice of some moon-struck, love-sick swain serenading his 
mistress with a guitar. Such prayer and music, addressed to 
God and the court of heaven, are not only sillily incongruous, 
but are downright pernicious, and nothing saves this service 
from being a blasphemous insult but the ignorant good-will of 
the performers. 

There are hymnals containing a goodly number of hymns 
instructive and devout in language, and respectable and healthy 
in pious expression, adapted to tunes which neither hop, skip, 
snicker, nor scream. In these you can find a good hymn for al- 
most any occasion you can name; and the best way to find out 
their value is to have them sung by everybody together, with 
full voice and in hearty unison. Singing in harmony is pretty ; 
but singing in unison is soul-stirring and devout. Moreover, you 
thereby gain an end most desirable to secure in all singing to 
God: you keep self in the background, and shut the doors in the 
face. of the hundred-and-one little demons of pride and vanity 
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who are always sneaking around to steal away the merit of 
every small offering, however pitiful, that we venture to make 
to God. . 

I hope I have said enough, my dear sister, to induce you to 
begin at once with courageous determination and holy zeal to 
inaugurate this “ better order” of music in your chapel services, 
looking only to the honor and praise of God as the chief end in 
view. That this common, united singing of all--the nuns also 
joining their voices when present—will prove to be most pleasing 
to everybody I have no doubt. That it will bring a special 
benediction upon your convent I hold to be equally sure; for it 
will not only make your school more popular, but I can well 
imagine that the news of it will go up to heaven as most wel- 
come; and that your little chapel will be a charming spot among 
thousands where, if I may so speak, our Lord and his holy 
Mother and all your patron saints and angels will come down to 
visit with great delight, to listen to and receive this worthy and 
grateful homage of your united hearts and voices. 

Wishing you and envying you such a singular blessing, I am, 
my dear sister, 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
ALFRED YOUNG. | 





THE THINGS THAT MAKE FOR UNITY. 


THE following is from a recent issue of the Christian Union: 


“We are glad to record the fact that the Congregational church of 
Washington, D. C., has refused the use of its edifice to Dr. Justin D. Ful- 
‘ ton for his lecture against the Roman Catholic Church. Wide and even 
fundamental as are the differences between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic faiths, their agreement is more important. Protestants have 
other and more important business on hand than carrying on or encour- 
aging a crusade against a church which, whatever its errors, maintains the 
law of God and proclaims the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and does more to 
give sanction to conscience and morality in large classes of our population 
than all other churches put together. If the Roman Catholic Church 
could be overthrown by any other process than the substitution of a more 
liberal and intelligent faith, the country would find itself on the verge of 
revolution, if not of absolute anarchy.” 


This is plain to be understood: as between Catholics and 
Protestants it is more necessary to emphasize the terms of agree- 


\ 
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ment than those of disagreement. In that we are in accord 
with the Christian Union. Would that this had been the temper 
of men’s minds at the start! We should not now have the 
enormous scandal of a divided Christendom nor the confusion 
from which non-Catholics suffer. This very confusion has made 
many souls turn to Catholic unity: they have given up every- 
thing worldly for the possession of peace. 

Why are such sentiments now uttered? Because the ten- 
dency of religious minds is now to unity, as it was to disunion 
centuries ago ; and this is a great blessing of Providence. The 
necessity for unity is now felt on all sides; the evils of disunion 
are seen in a thousand different ways. We should be untrue to 
Providence if we did not take our cue from this. Such men as 
Fulton, and such movements as his, are no longer representative 
of our Protestant fellow-citizens. This age will not bear from 
Dr. Fulton what the formative age of Protestantism bore from 
Dr. Luther. Luther’s Zadle-Talk is worse than Fulton’s Why 
Priests Should Wed. 

Taking Protestants all around, they prefer to look for terms 
of agreement with us rather than to attack our peculiar doc- 
trines or to insist upon their own. We must not undervalue 
the advantage of having to deal with men who believe as we do 
in the law of God and the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and who have 
no animosity against the Catholic Church. It is our special privi- 
lege nowadays to have for our opponents many men without 
guile—men who, lacking various truths and having many doubts, 
believe in no positive error. That they fall short of the full 
truth is their misfortune; but it is not to be compared to the 
misfortune of believing in positive error. Fair men whose truth 
is fragmentary, honest minds in partial obscurity, they are rather 
non-Catholics than anti-Catholics. 

Now, this longing for Christian unity is squarely anti-Protest- 
ant. For the fault of Protestantism from the beginning was the 
exaggeration of personal independence. It was self-sufficiency 
consecrated. It exaggerated the rights of individual authority 
at the expense of the authority of unity. Protestants have until 
recently been trained up in a condemnatory frame of mind: 
they could feel comfortable all alone in their dogmatic separation. 
This is what they can do no longer. Heretofore the tendency 
was strongest towards division, and they were powerless to resist 
breaking up into sects. Their eras of religious fervor were in- 
variably eras of fresh dissensions and new sects. Now they are 
powerless to resist the tendency to unity. 
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Are we to understand that dogmatic individualism is no 
longer the sole basis of Christianity as Protestants under- 
stand it—that unity and agreement are main factors?. We hope 
so. There are signs of it. Surely this isa move upward. The 
man who secures for the truth another test besides his own per- 
sonal and inner conviction is moving upward; and the agree- 
ment of one’s fellow-men is atest of truth. One need not feel 
called upon to weaken the force of inner consciousness because 
he has obtained the consent of his fellow-men. It is a very en- 
couraging sign that Protestants were never so universally ready 
to seek agreement as an additional test of being in the right 
way, and to satisfy their minds, as they are to-day. Any man 
who is conspicuous in accentuating disagreements is bid be 
silent. Don’t make confusion worse confounded! he hears from 
every side. The trend is now for unity. This is the work of 
Providence. It is the divine will that men should now begin to 
face the question: How can we maintain a position breeding 
confusion and confusion ever increasing; how can we longer 
blind ourselves to the absolute necessity of unity? Men are be- 
ginning to say everywhere: Would that there were an end to 
this confusion ! 

Let us examine the charge implied in the words “a more 
liberal and intelligent faith.” And we will admit at once that 
there is one kind of liberty that Catholics never will favor: the 
universal liberty to doubt. The fundamental doctrines of the 
law of God and the Gospel of Jesus Christ are not many, but 
their truth is settled; and so it is with the first principles of 
reason. Liberty to doubt them is not true liberty, because it is 
not intelligent. And there is another kind of liberty that the 
Catholic Church never will admit is good: ‘the liberty to do 
wrong, Freedom to injure one’s self, one’s neighbor, or the di- 
vine honor is not in the gift of the Catholic Church. It may not be 
able always to prevent wrong-doing, but it will never admit that 
the proper state of things is where men have universal liberty to 
sin. No man should desire to be free to do wrong. Every good 
man would pray that God, or some godlike power, would stand 
between him and his passions, his appetites, his ignorance, and 
prevent them from leading him astray. 

Now let us look at liberty and intelligence in religion. The 
foundation of intelligent religion I affirm to be a clear know- 
ledge of the means necessary for securing the soul’s immortal 
destiny, a knowledge possessed with unshaken certainty. For 
example, to have a certain knowledge of the character and mis- 
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sion of Christ, and the means he has provided for attaining to 
eternal life, is the basis of intelligent Christianity. Does the 
Christian Union mean to say that the divinity of Christ and his 
atonement are more doubtfully held among Catholics than 
among Protestants? Does that journal affirm that there is the 
least doubt among Catholics as to the need of Christ’s merits 
for getting into the divine friendship? (Can it say the same for 
Protestantism? Is it not notorious that all Protestantism is in a 
state of confusion as to just what a man can do, and what he ought 
to do in order to be sure of eternal life? Can any man deny 
that the first quality of intelligent knowledge is freedom from 
doubt ? 

The conditions of salvation are more clearly known and are 
more freely used by Catholics than by any others. None are so 
free, none are so intelligent, as Catholics. To be sure, there 
may be Catholics who are neither very free nor very intelligent ; 
but a knowledge, and a certain knowledge, of the essential truths 
of Christianity, and a spontaneous acceptance of Christ’s merits, 
are absolutely required for both the public and private profession 
of Catholicity in its most elementary forms. Over and above 
this, whatever man brings a free and fresh spirit to Catholicity, 
whatever man brings a bright and active mind to that religion, 
finds for his native freedom and intelligence a fresh life. He 
finds in Catholicity a response to all freedom and all intelli- 
gence. And the tendency of the Catholic Church is to make 
men free and impart fresh life to their minds. 

How true that is, and how little known! So much so that 
one cannot help exclaiming—as if the words had not become 
trite—“ O beauty, ever ancient and ever new!” 

Has it never occurred to those honest Protestants in Wash- 
ington who refused their church-building to the obscene po- 
lemics of Dr. Fulton that the lack of freedom and intelligence 
they complain of is not a trait of Catholicity, but may be so 
of one or other Catholic people, or of a certain era of history? 
Are they perfectly sure that if they actually examined the dog- 
mas and ordinances of the Catholic religion that want of intelli- 
gence and liberty would be the main objection actually found? 
Has it never occurred to them that what seems extravagant au- 
thority in the church is due to the measures of resistance made 
necessary by that extravagant individualism which is now so 
much deprecated among Protestants? However these ques- 
tions may be answered, the actual fact is that the Catholic 
Church is ready to enlighten and to educate and to set free 
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every soul of man in the world. Furthermore, we say that in 
demanding liberty and intelligence in religion non-Catholics 
are perfectly right and could go much further. 

Let us for the moment ignore the “ fundamental differences ” 
and advert to the fundamental agreements—the elements which 
make for unity and peace. Dare our non-Catholic friends 
venture with us? Will they do as much for unity as we will? 
Let us see. God, the Holy Trinity, the Divinity, Atonement, and 
Grace of Jesus Christ, the necessity of repentance and pardon, 
the inspiration of Scripture—so far we are one. Now, we em- 
phatically affirm that out of these fundamental unities the objec- 
tionable features of Catholicity, the “fundamental” differences, 
necessarily flow. These objectionable features are the symbolism 
of the church, 2.¢., the external ordinances of religion embraced 
in her sacraments and public worship, and her authority. 

The symbolical offices of religion, we admit, may sometimes 
hinder the just perception of the doctrines. There is a way of 
using the offices of religion so as to overlay the doctrines and to 
conceal them: the child is smothered by his wrappings. Never- 
theless religion must have a symbolical clothing. There isa 
way of making religion so intellectually bare as to unfit it for 
any but bodiless spirits. 

Revealed religion is supernatural and is full of mysteries; 
men can commonly best keep such a religion and realize its 
mysteries by the symbolism of worship. Mysteries cannot ex- 
press themselves otherwise than by symbols. Intelligence which 
avows itself to be less than angelic is forced to have a symbolical 
religion if it has a supernatural one. Hence the institution of 
the sacraments by Christ—outward signs of inward grace, sacred 
symbols ordained by the Divine Founder of Christianity, by 
which his grace is conveyed to souls worthy to receive it. 

So of Christian unity. Men are not one in organism, in 
society, as they are one in nature. Men are by nature organized 
into separate families and nations. To unite these families into 
one organism demands a more than natural bond, a supernatural 
authority. Unity is only maintained by the divine discipline of 
the church. Fallen human nature is too eccentric to maintain 
unity without submission to a divine discipline. Divine author- 
ity among men is confined in the natural order to the family 
and the state. When, therefore, Jesus Christ became man and 
would embrace all men in one family, it followed that he must 
give us an organic life in addition to family and state. He did 
that in the church. The church is the inner and outer fellowship 
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of all Christians under the perpetual authority of the apostoli¢ 
office in the Papacy and the episcopate. 

What we affirm, therefore, is that our symbolism is in its 
essence not man-made but is of divine origin, given in response 
to the utter necessity of an intelligence face to face with dogmas 
beyond natural comprehension. Our church discipline is not 
human but divine. It is a system of authority and polity insti- 
tuted by Christ, necessary to maintain through the ages and in 
the universal world the integrity of the Christian religion and 
its influence on society. There are multitudes of men whose 
intelligent knowledge of the truths of faith can never be more 
than feeble, to say nothing of children, and who, even with every 
symbol and under every possible pressure of authority, can 
barely attain to the knowledge and love of the unseen and 
distant and mysterious Deity. The discipline of the church and 
her symbolical offices are of absolute necessity to them, to whole 
races of men, if the very minimum of Christian character is 
going to be imparted. There have been whole ages of the 
world in which religion would have utterly perished but for 
external authority plainly established by divine appointment. 
There are vast masses of men to-day to whom the discipline of 
Christian unity, as embodied in the Catholic Church, can alone 
give a steadfast religious character, whether of belief or conduct. 
There are whole races who can never know religion except by 
symbolism. 

Meantime the amount of symbolism exacted by the church 
from the individual Christian is much less than non-Catholics 
imagine; and the pressure of discipline is not felt except by 
delinquents, such persons as the writer in the Christian Union 
would himself be the first to condemn. This is well shown by 
the conversion to Catholicity of such men as the late Frederick 
Lucas, M.P. Originally a fervent member of the Society of 
Friends, he became a Catholic by following the lines of Quaker- 
ism to their logical conclusion. We recommend his life, written 
by his brother, Edward Lucas (Catholic Publication Society, 
New York), as illustrative of the topics we have been dis- 
cussing. 

That symbolism and authority as known in the Catholic 
Church darken the mind and fetter free thought is not true. 
Did they fetter the martyrs or darken the Christian Fathers ? 
Are Catholic missionaries feeble-minded? Are Catholic phi- 
losophers and theologians witless drivellers? Do you find their 
reasoning cramped? “Can you perceive that the aspirations of 
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intellectual curiosity are smothered in a Catholic atmosphere? 
The very writer in the Christian Union—are there no Catholic 
men and women of his acquaintance who are as free and as intel- 
ligent as he is himself, and yet typical Catholics? Has he not 
‘read of many such in history? 

Whoever has got the elementary doctrines which by their 
innate tendency make for agreement has the solution of the re- 
ligious problem of the day. The question is: Can we empha- 
. size the points of agreement, ignoring for the moment the dis- 
agreements? Yes, and safely. But it must be wisely done. 
As a matter of fact the very seeking for points of agreement 
tends to subdue the spirit of confusion, and to eliminate points 
of disagreement and strengthen truth. If, for example, the 
doctrine of the church on eternal punishment were fully 
brought out, we believe that it would tend to union; it would 
conciliate multitudes of non-Catholics, even Universalists and 
infidels. And so with other doctrines. The work of the new 
University, planted in the political centre of this free and 
intelligent people, will tend to shape the expression of doctrines 
in such wise as to assimilate them to American intelligence— 
not to minimize but to assimilate. To develop the mind there 
is never need to minimize the truth; but there is great need of 
knowing how to assimilate the truth to different minds. The work 
of the Catholic University is to precede the conversion of the 
country. For if we wish to attract Americans we must present 
Catholicity to them as affirming in superabundance thdse quali- 
ties of character which are distinctively American—affirming 
them in an aspect which reveals their universality. 

What, then, can we claim of our belief in the “law. of God 
and the Gospel of Jesus Christ”? Just this: that we hold the 
truths and live the life those words denote with intelligence 
and liberty. Intensity of conviction is a trait of Catholicity 
and.of intelligence at the same time. And this profound realiza- 
tion of divine things is due to that very symbolism to which 
non-Catholics object, and to that discipline which they think so 
oppressive. 

This, then, is the relation between honest non-Catholics and 
ourselves: they are looking for points of agreement, and we 
are developing liberty and intelligence. The twofold question 
is: Are Protestants willing to make sacrifices for agreement’s 
sake? Are Catholics willing to make sacrifices for liberty and 
intelligence in religion? These questions fittingly answered 
will move us all onward towards a united Christendom. Fools 
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may misinterpret this. But the reconciliation of obedient faith 
and intelligent liberty is the problem of the age. It isa prob- 
lem for both parties to help solve. 

Let us cultivate the things that make for unity. 

There is no reason why a movement towards unity should 
not set in, under the providence of God, in our day, just as 
in the sixteenth century the perversity of men brought about 
disunion and sects. 

I. T. HECKER. 





IS RUSSIA NEARER THE CHURCH THAN IT USED 
TO BE? 


RUSSIA is an anomaly in the world’s peoples. While admit- 
tedly one of the greatest Christian powers, it still remains half- 
barbarous, half-civilized, in government, in social aspects, in 
religion. It may be true that as to religion it would be most 
unfair tg deny tothe Russians as much sincerity, as much piety, as 
to other nations ; yet in the fact that the Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias is pontiff both in doctrine and jurisdiction there is certainly 
a barbarousness which, besides being profane, is hideously ty- 
rannical and persecuting. It would be a difficult study for 
even a Russian to trace the relative interworkings of politics 
and religion in Russia; yet we have a good deal to help us in 
the whole history of the great schism, as well as in the records 
of modern travellers. In attempting to answer the question— 
so interesting to Catholics—“Is Russia nearer the church than 
it used to be?” what we shall really have to answer is a com- 
plex question of this kind: Are the Russians less bullied than 
they used to be; have religious, political, and literary liberties 
more sway or less sway than they used to have; are the official 
classes more refined ; is the bureaucracy less corrupt; is religion 
less of a state weapon, less coercive? Such questions can only 
be answered correlatively ; they do not admit of yes or no cate- 
gorically. 

Where the government, ecclesiastical and civil, is centred in 
an irresponsible monarch, there will be necessarily more cor- 
ruption in the bureaucracy than in governments where respon- 
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sibility is divided. Russia is governed by its bureaucracy more 
than it is governed by the czar. The czar wills; but his will 
has to be carried out by officials who have a score of ways of 
eluding his purpose. Noman can rule over one hundred and 
eight millions of subjects. There must be powers between him 
and his obedient ones. And these powers must be always in a 
state of jealousy ; always inciting yet trying to crush combina- 
tions ; always in conflict with one class or another, while setting 
some of the classes against each other. At the present time 
there is a power called Nihilism, which burrows, and which 
shakes the social edifice. This power is equally national and 
sectional, in the sense that its influence on every section of the 
empire is profoundly and most hatedly felt. It is impossible to 
answer our question as to Catholic prospects without con- 
sidering what is the national influence of this power. Let us 
very briefly analyze its programme, so as to measure its direct 
action on religion. 

The Nihilists apologize for their existence with a plea which 
has certainly some force. Their argument against the czar and 
against his government may be cast, perhaps, in the following 
form: “ Unless there were the vilest system of oppression there 
could be no need of, no excuse for, secret societies. We, the 
secret societies, are called into existence by your determination 
to.concede to us no liberties. You refuse us all ‘liberty of the 
press’; you keep the telegraph for your state business, state 
chicanery; you permit the police to steal our private corre- 
spondence, so that the post-offices are mere preserves for state 
scrutiny; you publish nothing in the newspapers from any 
country in the world, nor anything from any part of the Rus- 
sian Empire, until it has been toned down or rewritten, so as 
to tally with your preconcerted politics ; you cut off all commu- 
nication between the different parts of Russia, so that what is 
done in one part may not be known in another part, and thus 
the people are kept in (national) blindness; you permit to your 
officials undefined powers of examining, of accusing, of impris- 
oning, of even torturing, with scarcely the judicial decency of 
even formality, and thus bring us all within the compass of a 
sub-autocracy irresponsible because secret in administration. 
By such a policy you make us a huge nation of slaves, theoreti- 
cally governed by a Christian czar, but really governed by a 
network of bureaucracy, in which each separate official is a 
tyrant. Hence the secret societies, which are our only possible 
remedy for your secret and malignant administration, you being 
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responsible for the creation of our darkness by the darkness of: 
your own administrative machinery.” 

What sympathy does this pleading find “in society,” that is, 
among the classes and among the masses? The answer is most 
important to Catholic interests. Remember that, every official 
of the czar being “ Orthodox” and mightily hating Roman Ca- 
tholicism as-anti-czarodox, it follows necessarily that the Catho- 
lic religion is (by presumption) antagonistic to all theories of all 
sections of Russian society. Let us first say a word about the 
Panslavists. The Panslavists, a huge section in Russia, regard 
autocracy as the mainstay of tlie empire, and look upon the pon- 
tiff-czar as a sort of centre of a circle, within which there must 
be unity through czarodoxy. It may be perfectly true that 
even the Panslavists want more liberty, just as the aristocracy, 
the lower nobility, the wealthy merchants, intensely desire a 
constitutional government ; but the question is: How does Ni- 
hilism affect the attitude—political, social, and therefore reli- 
gious—of all these social sections and of the masses? The 
answer is that Nihilism is the deadliest foe of all; and the rea- 
son is very simple to be explained. Nihilism. makes all reform 
to be impossible, because no one dares profess himself a reform- 
er. To profess reform is to incur the odium of being a Nihilist. 
A nervous prudence therefore keeps a// classes reticent. To 
demand reform, in the army or in the civil service; to ask the 
czar to grant some kind of house of peers; to beg for a lower 
chamber of representatives; or to entreat for the complete 
liberty of the press, would be to expose the nobility and the 
army, the middle classes, the academical and the literary classes, 
to the imputation of seeking to further Nihilist projects by ‘the 
mild, cunning suggestion of reforms. This is why the Nihilists 
are so detested. For figure what is the risk run in Russia by 
even alluding to the desirableness of “liberties.” In every time 
of revolution it is impossible to differentiate the many types or 
degrees of the revolutionists, the merest accident of inadver- 
tence or of surroundings converting one type of “suspect” into 
another. Remember, too, that every man is always watched 
by the police. To gain safety a man leagues himself with a 
clique ; and within that clique there is probably one or more 
villains on the watch to entrap every imprudent member. 
Thus the gentlest expression of disapproval of a régime may 
compel a man to make choice of two extremes: he must either 
become a secret-society man in self-defence, or acquaint the 
police with the exceptional difficulties of his position. If he 
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does the first he is “told off” to commit a crime; if he does the 
second he is “ told off” to be shot. Thus the very existence of 
secret societies is fatal to real liberty ; for instead of every man 
being free to speak his opinions, every man is watched by police 
and plotter alike, and between the two is perfectly certain to 
come to grief. Now add to this state of society the fact that 
the czar’s Orthodoxy is the one grand political dogma of the 
Russian Empire, to deny which is to incur the czar’s fiercest 
wrath, and we see that the Nihilist régime is as fatal to Catho- 
lic prospects as it is fatal to all reform and to all liberty. 

But there are still social points to be considered which bear 
intimately on this question of Catholic prospects. Let us glance 
for a moment at the social aspects of the great towns, as auxil- 
iary tothe general answer to our question. In St. Petersburg and 
in Moscow we see only two classes—there are only two classes 
—rich and poor. In the United States, as in England, there are 
many sections of the middle class; but in Russia there are aristo- 
crats and there are plebeians, with no attempt at, no desire for, 
intermixture. In the streets we see gorgeous equipages, and we 
see also dingy, dirty drosckeys; but we do not see what we see 
in London and New York—every variety of class vehicle, class 
“turn-out.” The reason is, there are only rich and poor. 
Then, again, take the military element: in St. Petersburg, 
where there are only about one million inhabitants, there are 
three hundred thousand soldiers in uniform; the officers always 
stamping about in military dress, and the privates looking half- 
paid and half-fed. Here again we have the contrast of rich and 
poor. And so, too, of the clergy: there seem to be two classes, 
who are as far removed as are the English Protestant bishops 
and curates. The upper and the lower clergy are different 
classes. Indeed, the whole of society is two-classed in Russia, 
with such invincible barriers that you might suppose that the 
two classes were forbidden by the state to intermingle. This 
twoness of the Russian people is a supremely important factor 
in the calculation of any possible Catholic development. Great 
wealth and extreme poverty ; official insolence and dull servility ; 
grand churches and hungry worshippers—such contrasts augur 
badly for national harmony, and therefore for any “spread” of 
religious movements. The grand obstruction to every kind of 
social progress, to the general harmonizing of all plans for im- 
proving the masses, is the iron boundary between the rich and 
the poor, and the utter absence of any links between the two. 
The poorer tradesmen are too poor to get out of the poor class, 
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and the richer tradesmen get among the merchant princes; so 
that, by a popular acquiescence, there are only two classes in 
Russia, and this is the crux for all reformers. 

Now couple such facts with the general disturbance of the 
empire, and with the fact that the czar is before all things in- 
tent on his own personal supremacy or autocracy, and we shall 
get forward in our inquiry as to the possible future of Catho- 
licism in the huge, wide-spread dominions of Alexander III. 
As to the first fact, the general Russian disturbance, it arises in 
the main from the czar’s being out of tune with the prevailing 
animus in all classes of his subjects. He believes in autocracy ; 
he believes that he holds the empire together; he is persuaded 
that the empire would be shivered into fragments were he to 
let go the tight rein of his own oneness. On the other hand, at 
least three-fourths of his subjects desire to have constitutional 
liberties; but they cannot have them, both because the czar 
will not grant them and because the Nihilists have made con- 
cession to look like fear. Thus, politically and socially, there is 
a deadlock in movement: the Nihilists making the czar to be 
more resolute, and “the country” being placed between them 
in fear of both. That “the country ” has a veneration for the 
czar, a traditional and possibly sincere filial affection, we may 
take for granted, notwithstanding the desire to see reforms in- 
troduced into all departments. The czar, both as ruler and as 
pontiff, is neither personally nor officially disliked, Tradition 
crowns him as “the divine emperor.” As to the attempts on 
the czar’s life, they prove nothing. In 108,000,000 of subjects 
there must be black sheep. Crowned heads are accustomed to 
be shot at. President Lincoln was actually killed in a theatre ; 
Napoleon III. had to brave nine attacks; the constitutional 
Louis Philippe escaped eighteen attempts to deprive him of his 
(certainly not tyrannical) life, and Queen Victoria (who has never 
affected any despotism) has had some half-dozen experiences of 
mortal attacks. We cannot infer national hatred from sectional 
venom. The czar of Russia is no more unpopular with the 
masses than is the king of Italy, who also opposes himself to 
the Pope. 

Here we reach a point where we may half-answer the ques- 
tion: Is Russia nearer the church than it used to be? We have 
noticed that (1) the government, ecclesiastical as well as civil, is 
centred in an irresponsible autocrat ; (2) that the bureaucracy 
plays the part of tyrannical spy ; (3) that Nihilism is the dead- 
liest foe of liberty, because it exposes a// reformers to false 
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charges ; (4) that the Panslavists, in theory, prefer czarodoxy to 
Catholicism, because it unites, or seems to unite, Russian sub- 
jects; (5) that the gulf between the rich class and the poor class 
is practically impassable and irremediable, so that there can be 
no social permeation of religious ideas, as there can be in the 
United States and in England; no “movements” spreading up- 
ward or spreading downward; no gradual national conversion 
of classes, as there was when the ‘‘ Oxford Movement” began to 
spread ; (6) that the army, the aristocracy, the rich merchants, 
are too czarodox to have sympathy with Catholicism, or in- 
deed with anything which threatens to disturb their social 
safety; (7) that the general disturbance of the empire is too 
preoccupying to admit of earnestness in the direction of any 
anti-czarodox religious movement; (8) and that the czar him- 
self is too firm a believer in his own oneness to allow religion or 
anything else to cross his path. Let usnow proceed to the ques- 
tions which are directly religious, but which will be immensely 
helped by the considerations which have gone before. Let us 
ask: What is the attitude of the czar’s priests and of the.czar’s 
people towards the Head of the Catholic Church and towards 
Catholics; what is the state of the Russian law in regard to 
Catholics; what are the civil and religious liberties of Catho- 
lics; what is the animus of the official conduct towards born 
Catholics, and towards Catholics who become converted from 
Orthodoxy ; and, correlatively, what hope is there of a growth 
of Catholicism in a country which has been for eight centuries 
schismatical ? 

Alas! nothing can be more sad than the truthful answer. It 
is just ten years since the English House of Commons was posi- 
tively startled out of its serenity by the revelation of the czar’s 
crimes in forcing Catholics to become Orthodox—in other words, 
to apostatize or to perish. Lord Augustus Loftus, the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, sent an official despatch to the 
British government, in which he described the Catholics of 
Siedlce and Lublin as being “ flogged almost to death by brutal 
Cossacks, and then driven, through a half-frozen river up to their 
waists, into the parish church through files of soldiers, and 
there their names were entered into a petition ” [forged by Rus- 
sian officials as a genuine Catholic petition, entreating the czar 
to “permit them to become Orthodox "’] ; ‘‘ after which they were 
passed out at an opposite door, the peasants all the time crying 
out, ‘ You may call us Orthodox, but we remain in the faith of 
our fathers.’” Two hundred and fifty thousand Catholics were 
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reported as being “converted” in the same way! That un- 
speakable wretch, M. Makoff, the Minister of the Interior (whose 
only redeeming vice was his suicide), employed for years every 
detestable means he could think of—now wheedling and coax- 
ing, now confiscating and imprisoning, now promising and 
bribing, now flogging and transporting—with a view to swelling 
the lists of the czar’s converts. All in vain. Perhaps the 
grandest page in the history of Catholic martyrdom is the en- 
durance by Catholics of Russian cruelty, because that endu- 
rance is so prolonged, it is so without hope, it is so uncomfort- 
ed by sympathy from the civilized world. Russia is so far off 
that the Catholics of other countries forget to think of their 
brothers who live in agony. Yes, agony is not too strong a 
word. The law is gentle with Lutherans, Presbyterians, or 
Anglicans, but inexorable with the obedient to the Holy See. 
Even the Jews, against whom there is a terrible hostility, are 
ordinarily exiled or “told to go,” but are not mutilated. The 
hottest wrath of the czar and his officials is kept for the con- 
fessors of the old religion. Every trick that cunning malignity ~ 
can suggest, every cruelty that brutal hatred can invent, are 
practised daily upon all classes of Russian subjects who have 
the audacity to say that the czar is not pontiff. ‘ That heredi- 
tary lie, czarodoxy,” as Gregory XVI. called it, is true to its first 
principle, falsehood. To begin with, the Holy See is trifled 
with in diplomacy, promises and overtures being periodically 
renewed only to be negatived by the next post. Leo XIIL., like 
Pius IX., like Gregory XVI. (in the present century), have each 
tried their hardest to conciliate the “ Divine Figure” which 
perpetuates the horrid schism of the North. Yet the same tale 
of perfidy, of cold-blooded cruelty, fills all the chapters of Rus- 
sian story. . 

To name a few only of the tricks of this enormity: (1) The 
Russian laws are expressly framed for the purpose of preventing 
the public profession, the public performance, of their religion 
by Catholics—all religious societies or confraternities being 
forbidden by an act of 1864—so that it is at the risk of their free- 
dom that the Catholics in Russia can attach themselves, even 
nominally, to any order. (2) Catholic dioceses are left without 
a bishop for many years, the government refusing to allow a 
bishop to be appointed ; and thus the Sacrament of Confirmation 
(to name one sacrament only) is impossible for any Catholic .in 
such dioceses, the result being that the majority of Russian 
Catholics live and die without receiving Confirmation. (3) A 
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clever trick, not uncommon with Orthodox priests, is to get 
Catholic priests to hear their confession. The Orthodox priests 
then inform the civil authorities that the Catholic priests have 
been trying to convert them, and Siberia is the next stage for 
those Catholic priests. (4) In the same way, if a Catholic priest 
can be got to administer any sacrament to any member of the 
Orthodox communion—though believing the person in ques- 
tion to be a Catholic—the law makes such a mistake to be penal, 
and no excuse, no apology, is listened to. (5) As illustrations 
of the inimical spirit of Russian officials let two examples only 
be given. A Catholic priest introduced into his church the 
pictures known as Stations of the Cross. An Orthodox priest 
denounced him on the ground that many Catholics were attract- 
ed by the Stations, and that, therefore, the Orthodox Russians 
were scandalized. The priest was suspended on the instant, and 
a little later was banished from the empire. Secondly, fifteen 
priests have been sent into exile for offering prayers at the end 
of the Mass in the Polish language; such language being re- 
garded as revolutionary, although it is the language of many 
Catholics. (6) The Russian law makes it impossible for a man 
once declared Orthodox—either by a fictional conversion or by 
official trick—to profess himself a member of the Catholic 
Cnurch, such profession being rewarded with transportation, 
without even the proffered choice of apostasy. (7) To “pro- 
test’ against Orthodox cruelty is “ criminal,” so that thousands 
of peasants who have so protested under their torments have 
been sent to expiate their offence in Siberia. (8) Any dodge for 
the “conversion” of Catholics is justifiable. Let one example 
be given of the almost incredible trickery of the late Minister of 
the Interior, M. Makoff. He bribed a weak priest into becom- 
ing Orthodox, or at least into professing that he had become so. 
This was done secretly; and it was kept a secret, the priest 
continuing to minister in the Catholic church. Three months 
afterwards the whole of the parishioners of that Catholic priest 
were told solemnly that hey had become Orthodox, and that they 
had been officially registered as being so; their having permitted 
an Orthodox priest to officiate for them for three months being 
proof sufficient that they accepted his Orthodoxy! (9) There 
are millions of Russian Catholics of the Greek rite. To satisfy 
the spiritual needs of this class Latin priests defy the law and 
do their duty. For this offence they are suspended for ever 
from priestly functions, and their churches are sometimes per- 
manently closed. ‘Measures have been taken to render it im- 
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possible,” said a government decree of 1876, ‘for former Greek 
Catholics who are still obstinate to have the sacraments ad- 
ministered to them in the Roman Catholic church of,” etc., etc. ; 
“and the governor-general has requested the chief of the district 
to keep vigilant watch on the Roman Catholic clergy, lest they 
should administer to them the sacraments.” (10) No foreign 
clergyman can now énter Russia without the authorization of 
the government. (11) On great feast-days it is imperative on 
the Catholic clergy to wait upon the Orthodox bishop or’ arch- 
bishop, offering him their warmest sympathies and congratula- 
tions; which courtesy is so far obligatory that if by accident it 
be omitted the offending priest. would be persecuted evermore. 
(12) Lastly, let it be noted that in every Russian district dwells 
a redoubtable police officer called the Ispravnik—an irresponsible 
kinglet, whose vulgarity and whose insolence are in proportion 
to the supreme majesty of his authority. This official treats 
Catholics like swine; but he reserves his nastiest treatment for 
Catholic priests. Let a priest omit to salute this vulgar func- 
tionary with all becoming humility and obsequiousness, and 
straightway wondrous crimes are imputed to him, and Siberia 
looms in painfully close horizon. 

Enough has now been said to suggest the answer which must 
be given to the question with which we began this brief analysis: 
“Is Russia nearer the church than it used to be?” It will be 
observed that we have sought an answer as much from the civil 
condition of Russia as from the prevailing animus of the power- 
ful classes in regard to religion. Indeed, that civil condition is 
éverything. Be it remembered that Russia is the only country 
in the world where an autocrat makes his assumption of the 
Christian pontificate to be the foundation of the (desired) imperial 
unity. The claim is both made and is accepted. But the ques- 
tion is, With what Aeart is it accepted? Take the two classes of 
Russian society, the rich and the poor, and see where the heart 
of loyalty lies. The rich class is czarodox for the reason that 
temporal benefits are best promoted by subserviency to czaro- 
doxy. The poor class is czarodox for the reason (1) that it can- 
not help it, and (2) that it is taught that the czar is a divine 
ruler. The Russian catechisms, in all the schools, insist on the 
divine appointment of the Russian emperor to the double head- 
ship of what they affirm to be “Holy Russia.” Tradition, 
therefore, consecrates the poor man’s creed; interest is the 
primary pontiff of the rich man’s creed. But the various points 
we have referred to+-points civil, points political—all come 
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into the very difficult calculation of the values of different in- 
fluences as to religion. As to the poor, they can have no 
general information; the press is astutely manipulated for their 
instruction ; they are cut off from even the neighboring ideas 
of other provinces ; they have no personal communication with 
the more educated classes; they live in fear of that Ispravnik, 
or police officer, who would make their lives intolerable if they 
were to exhibit any sympathies with Catholicism, with Western 
sentiments, with liberal movements; they know that the Catholic 
Church is anti-czarodox, and that it is, therefore, as illegal as it is 
inconvenient; their Orthodox priests are always telling them that 
this is so; their religious instructions are always balanced by 
the imperial lie that the Eastern Church owes no obedience to 
the Holy See, and that the Holy See is a usurper, not a mother ; 
they are misled, like the English Protestants, by fictitious read- 
ings of history, but, unlike the English Protestants, they are 
not free, are not permitted to read everything, to examine any- 
thing; so that, while all travellers are agreed that the Russian 
poor are devout, they are agreed that they are forced to live 
always in one groove. That isolation of class which prevents 
“movements” leavening downwards, just as it prevents com- 
plaints from rising upwards, is fatal to “the education of na- 
tional tone,” in the sense in which we may speak of it, say, in 
England. The espionage of the bureaucracy, the nervous horror 
of the secret societies, the habitual awe of the imperial soldiers 
and of the aristocracy, together with a sort of superstitious 
veneration for the White Figure who enthrones himself as su- 
preme pontiff—all such accidents of the social life render con- 
version to Catholicism the most unlikely of (natural) changes for 
the Russian heart. We can speak only of what is natural or 
apparent; we cannot touch the hidden purposes of Divine 
Providence. In England or in the United States there might 
arise wonderful men who would play the part of apostles to 
half the nation. Such a thing is impossible in Russia. The 
universities are under awe of all “movements.”  Nihilism, or 
free-thinking, or constitutionalism may have their votaries aca- 
demically as they have socially, but a religious movement to- 
wards Catholicism would appear to be equally out of temper 
with the religious and the political Russian mind. Czarodoxy 
is the iron grip of Russian schism. The sword and the knout 
and the prison are the eloquent apostles of the czar’s schism. 
They are so equally for the rich and forthe poor. They were 
so in England under Queen Elizabeth. Englishmen have been 
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emancipated from religious tyranny. Russians are still in the 
stage of the Elizabethans. 

One hope had seemed to spring from the pontifical action 
of Leo XIII. in imploring the czar to act humanely towards 
Catholics. We know how that hope has been dispelled. One 
year before the assassination of Alexander II. the Pope sent him 
a conciliatory letter, but no fruits came to Catholics from that 
letter. On the festival, however, of St. Cyril and St. Methodius 
—two saints dear to the church and to the Eastern schismatics 
—the Pope sent an encyclical to all Slavs, exhorting them to 
piety and to unity; and in the same year he established a hier- 
archy in Bosnia and Herzegovina, which many popes had 
desired to do but had not ventured to do. All that earnest- 
ness and patient solicitude could effect during the past ten years 
has been wrought to its fullest completion by Leo XIII. ; but 
the old spirit of malignity and of cunning which has swayed 
the counsels of all Russian officials professing czarodoxy has 
frustrated the wisdom of papal counsels and resented the af- 
fectionate appeals of papal sympathies. The “hereditary lie” 
lives on. “ Elizabethanism,” in England, has died of its own 
inanity, so far as material persecution is concerned; but czaro- 
doxy in Russia can never die while absolute monarchy makes 
that “ doxy” its first rule. Even if there should be a Catho- 
lic revival throughout Russia—a spontaneity of which there is 
not the faintest symptom—the different impediments we have 
alluded to, political, social, or traditional, would crush the 
first germs to extinction with an iron heel. No; God alone can 
convert the Russian Empire. From without, not from within, 
the move must come; unless, indeed, through some internal 
revolution the whole mind of the Russian peoples should be- 
come freed. England was first made Protestant by Henry 
VIII.,and of course Russia might be now made Catholic by a 
Catholic czar; but short of the unexpected in wondrous changes 
there is no hope, none whatever, for czarodox Russia. Father 
Tondini has recently exhorted all Catholics to pray for the 
Catholic unity of all Christians. That seems to be the only 
weapon worthy of sharpening. As Mr. William Palmer once 
said to the present writer, “ The sun only can melt the Russian 
snows, and God only can melt the Russian schism.” 

ARTHUR F. MARSHALL. 
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The Deemster: A Romance of the Isle of Man, by Hall Caine 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.), is reprinted from an English 
story which has received high and deserved praise on the other 
side of the water. It comes near being a great book; but in 
matters of art, as in the matter of noses, an inch is a good deal. 
The scene is laid in an isolated community, where an anomalous 
jurisdiction in affairs both secular and religious has produced 
the effect of making naturally insular ways of considering things 
more intensely insular; the time chosen is the beginning of the 
last century. Now, to mention these two deliberately-elected 
preliminaries on the part of Mr. Caine is also to say, by implica- 
tion, that his book is one of those in which a great part of the 
strength of their writers has been expended on those minute 
local studies which the “ realists” in modern fiction rely upon 
as aids to illusion. To our notion, it is a serious mistake on 
the part of any novelist to handicap himself in this way, chief- 
ly because the effort he must make to quit his native atmos- 
phere of time and place is to himself a source of weakness, and 
to his readers, both critical and uncritical, a more or less con- 
scious bore. The strain is too visible, and the result, however 
satisfactory in an archzological point of view, either remains a 
hopeless anachronism of sentiment and feeling, or sinks quickly 
into the oblivion of dead failures. That sentiment and feeling 
are modern is nothing against them, for true sentiment and feel- 
ing are always modern. It is the old clothes, or the foreign 
ones which sit badly on them, to which one objects. What 
makes an artist is his power to co-ordinate his work, to fit all 
his pieces into their own places, to plant his new creation firmly 
on its feet and so set it going that it shall be its own only and 
sufficient excuse for being. And that is a congenital power, not 
to be acquired by any known methods, least of all by the 
mechanical, “ realistic’’ one of catalogue and inventory and 
laborious particularization of non-essentials. For peculiarities 
are what set apart and differentiate, and which irritate and 
weary in so doing. It is the common and the universal that 
unites and creates sympathy, as anybody may convince himself 
in literature by remembering the books that have survived ; in 
his private life by reflecting on what has drawn him to those 
whom he most affects, and, if he have the experience of travel, 
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on what has most attracted and what has most repelled him in 
the peoples among whom he has lived as‘an observer. 

As a general dictum in literature this may seem doubtful to 
those who remember /vanhoe, or who have laughed and cried 
and thrilled, and read once more ‘and so renewed all those expe- 
riences, over what is, take it all in all and for the widest circle 
of readers, the most wholesomely entertaining, and the most 
certain to remain perennially so, of English novels for at least 
two generations—Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. But is it really 
doubtful? Who ever failed to find the preliminary chapters of 
Ivanhoe otherwise than tedious? Does the charm of the Z7wo 
Gentlemen of Verona owe anything to attempted reproductions 
of Veronese fashions, customs, modes of speech? Do Julius 
Czsar and Coriolanus owe their kinship to you and me to any 
verbal trick or any cut of toga likening them to the Roman of 
two thousand years ago? A transcendental Volapiik is the 
tongue of the literature that lives, and the natural man, and not 
a tailor’s lay figure, is what it deals with. 

Mr. Caine, to return to him, is an admirable writer, and in 
The Deemster he has produced an interesting story, with power- 
ful episodes of passion, most poetically described bits of sea and 
sky and water-scape, and admirably-contrived situations. But, 
despite the heat and high pressure of some of these scenes, one 
gets an impression of perfunctoriness on the part of the author 
which is fatal to illusion. He has made some telling strokes in 
The Deemster himself, but they too have an air of being plas- 
tered on to a construction instead of growing out of a living 
thing. The bishop inevitably recalls Mgr. Le Bienvenu in Les 
Misérables ; Dan Mylrea is a Samson who somehow fails to carry 
off the gates of Gaza; and one closes the book without finding 
in it one character or one scene that will take its preordained 
place in that enchanted world where Othello lives with Colonel 
Newcome and William Dobbin; where great Jan Ridd and 
Garver Doone struggle for ever on the verge of the fatal quick- 
sand; where Harriet Byron perpetually lifts her hoop upon her 
shoulder to make room for Sir Charles to flirt solemnly with her 
in the window-ledge ; where William Wallace parts with Helen 
in his dungeon; where Lorna smiles and sad Rebekah weeps. 
But those are high latitudes? Yes; but it was for high latitudes 
that Mr. Hall Caine trimmed his sails. Perhaps he might 
have reached them had he equipped himself more simply ? 
Alas! in matters of creative art the question of equipment alone 
is fundamental, and, like those vital processes art seeks to imi- 
tate, it is not settled by volition. 
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The Marquis Biddle-Cope, being, as we suppose, a Catholic, 
is to be conduled with on the success of his second novel, Mad 
(London: Ward & Downey). The copy which we have just 
consigned to the fire belongs to its third edition. Though it 
lies for sale on Catholic counters, has Catholics for its chief 
characters, and has an “edifying” end, we cannot fail to warn 
the pure-minded to avoid it. There isa good deal of very fair 
work in it. The marquis evidently knows his Philadelphia; he 
can draw a very life-like quadroon, and various kinds of male 
and female Americans, none of them being of-a specially desira- 
ble kind to make acquaintance with. But he understands him- 
self and his materials quite well enough to make one wonder 
why a Christian gentleman should indulge an imagination so 
needlessly satyr-like as he has shown himself to possess in the 
drawing of Lelia Charlton. Not many French caterers to im- 
morality can have been guilty of more vile suggestion than he ; 
nor, professedly materialist, could they have so intensified the 
offence as this “ Christian ” has done by asking “ kind judgment” 
for a woman shamelessly vicious, at the very moment of her 
self-invited sin, and quoting as his authority for so doing that “ un- 
impeachable philosopher and lawgiver who. . . long centuries 
ago, in the Levant, . . . was called once to judge one of these 
same crimes of rebel love.”” Love! The word is an insult to 
decency applied as the Marquis Biddle-Cope here applies it. 
His book is une of those which leave a bad taste in the mouth, 
and which owe their run chiefly to that fact. That he plunges 
his heroine into hell at the last, and “ converts” his hero by show- 
ing, in a page or two of very pretty rhetoric, how he never could 
overcome the temptation that had mastered him until, throwing 
away all his proud reliance on principle and intellect and so on, 
he cast himself on the mercy of the Virgin Mother of Purity, 
is but meagre atonement for the four-hundred-add pages of evil 
suggestion, defective taste, and, for the most part, very bad 
manners which precede them. The pity is the greater because 
the man who degraded his talent in this way is plainly capable 
of better things. 

An Unlaid Ghost : A Study in Metempsychosis (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) has the distinction of a dedication to the shade 
of one to whose “cultured advice and sympathetic encourage- 
ment ” it “ owes its being";the dignity of a prologue bristling” 
with classical and unclassical names; an epilogue which has no 
salient points ; an object, which is to group its “ puppets with suf- 
ficient effect to induce the inference that the transmigration of 
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the soul may be, if not an irrefutable fact, at least a possibility ”; 
and, in spite of all these drawbacks, the merit of brevity, as it 
covers less than one hundred and eighty small pages of large 
print. We grieve to say that it has no other merit. It is stu- 
pidly bombastic in its earlier portion, the “ Story of Poppza,” 
the wife of Nero, and extremely absurd in the later one, the 
“Story of Hortense,” in which the transmigrating soul of 
Poppea re-fleshes itself in a French governess, an orphan frofd- 
gée of the Seurs de Notre Dame de Compassion in Paris. Poppza, 
as our readers—if their memories are good, or if they are pro- 
perly provided with classical dictionaries—may know, was a very 
naughty person. The author of An Unlaid Ghost, who seems to 
have evolved her personality from such a dictionary and a pri- 
vate theory as to the fitting appearance of naughty persons of her 
peculiar kind, describes her as “ beautiful enough to have sum- 
moned admiring Phidias from the nether world to worship.” A 
contemporary medal which it might have been good for her to 
see—we suppose the nameless author to be a woman—shows 
Poppza to have had a face large and masculine in character, 
firm-mouthed, and extremely Roman-nosed—lineaments which 
doubtless lend themselves not ill to sculpture, yet not precisely 
fitted to make sculptors, whether in or out of “the nether 
world,” go mad about them. Poppza, having obtained the mur- 
der of Octavia, receives the present of a casket which she sup- 
poses to contain that lady’s jewels, but which does, as a matter 
of fact, contain “not jewels, nor gory tribute of ensanguined 
cloth, nor precious ashes, but the severed head of Nero's lawful 
spouse!" Neither italics nor punctuation are ours. Poppza 
naturally recoils “ with a stifled shriek, knotting. her hands in 
the masses of her bronze-brown hair; but ere she had shrunk 
beyond the pale of those rebuking eyes, a voice, low yet distinct 
as the clarion’s call, pierced the sepulchral silence of the cham- 
ber.” 

The voice, as may be guessed, is Octavia’s, and what she has 
to say is this: 


“Wrap thee in thy pilfered purples as thou wilt, the hour is at hand 
when thy naked soul, stripped of its meretricious mask, shall wander forth 
into the grayness of the nether world, there to await its summons back to 
earth. . . . The oblivion of ages thou shalt know.” 

’ - 
Oblivion, even for a ghost, might, one would suppose, proper- 
ly belong to things in a strict sense unknowable ; but Octavia, 
being already a ghost, may have had a wrinkle on that point in- 
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appreciable to mere mundane intelligence. At all events, after 
threatening Poppza with that, humanly speaking, most intan- 
gible of apprehensions, she goes on as follows: 


“Thou shalt hang suspended ‘twixt heaven and earth until, in the 
divine economy that rules the universe, a place is found suited to the inci- 
pience of thy penance. ... Then thou shalt be born again. In the flesh 
thou shalt taste the temptations to which thou hast succumbed, but with 
this difference: thine eyes shall be opened, thou wilt be no stranger to 
the dangers which encompass thee, and yet thou wilt be mortal! Such 
will be the penalty of thy crimes. Thou wilt yet live to learn that not only 
mayst thou doevil voluntarily but unwittingly, simply by reason of the 
fact that thou hast existence. It may not be thy will to injure, thy object 
in life, nor even thy fault; the possible harm will reside in the fatality of 
thy nature. Know that no spirit returns whence it sprang unpurified. 
Should it be smirched in its original existence, it will be tried and tried 
again in the fiery furnace of successive experience until it assumes the 
immaculate purity of its archetype. ... Farewell, farewell! Octavia’s 
spirit, too long detained, hastens to its account relieved of its last be- 
hest. .. . Poppza! Poppza! Poppza! a long farewell !” 


Now, why should these lofty and beautiful sentiments so irre- 
sistibly push one to the incongruous’ remark that hereupon 
Octavia’s loquacious ghost incontinently skips? 

The practised novel-reader sees at once what a wide field this 


opens to a writer anxious to create sensations. To her credit 
be it spoken, she has been pretty modest in the range she has 
actually taken. Mademoiselle Hortense de Barthe, the re-incar- 
nated Poppza, when introduced anew, is a French girl of nine- 
teen or so, who returns from her first situation as a governess to 
the “ House of Our Lady of Compassion,” because she has been 
dismissed by her employer. Her crime is that of having been 
fallen in love with by her employer’s son, who has been sent to 
Algiers in consequence and been killed there. With the fact of 
her dismissal she acquaints Madame la Supérieure, but conceals 
the cause, which has in it nothing dishonorable to herself, al- 
though she has returned with ardor the love given. Madame re- 
fuses to believe that Hortense has not been guilty of some grave 
misdemeanor. ‘Madame Rochlembert,” she says, “is not an 
unreasonable woman. We were intimate friends uxftz/ I took holy 
orders, and I know her as well as I know myself.” However, she 
gradually cools down, and secures Hortense a new position in 
the English family of Lady Constance Lockroy, where she is to 
supervise the education of a “radiant boy of six years,’’ who, 
when asked by the nun whether he speaks French fluently, re- 
plies: “Ok, non, Madame la Suptrieure; mais je parle assez de 
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faire mon chemin.” Hortense departs with her precocious pupil, 
and “it was a very complacent lady-superior who returned to 
her oratory to find the morning's mail awaiting her perusal.” 

And now Hortense’s troubles begin. First Master Floris 
gets a sunstroke and dies, and the governess wants to go back 
to the “House of Compassion,” because she feels that she is 
“ ill-starred,” that she “ brings calamity on those she loves best.” 
“O my lady,” she cries, all-unconscious that she is Poppza, 
and serving out her term for murder and other deeds of dark- 
ness, “I know not what fatality it is that possesses me, but, as 
Heaven is my judge, I 4xow that I am born to work involuntary 
ill!’ Lady Constance persists in detaining her as a friend, but 
sees reason to deplore doing so when her husband presently suc- 
cumbs to the charms of her companion and falls, though vainly 
yet irrecoverably, in love with her. This time Hortense really 
does go back to the ‘‘ House of Compassion,” where, as she writes 
later on to Lady Constance, the superior receives her 


“with almost ecstatic fervor, assuring me that for weeks she had striven to 
learn my address. And when I asked in wonder whetheys she would have 
recalled me to her fold, she answered: ‘To-morrow at sunrise go into the 
chapel, pray fervently to thy all-merciful Creator, and be answered !’ Did my 
prophetic soul speak to me in the still watches of that endless night? Was 
some hint vouchsafed me of the reparation in store for all my sufferings ? 
Ah! I know not; but when I saw Azm in the gray light of the dawn, stand- 
ing in the shadow of the high altar ['], saw the man whom I had mourned as 
dead, to whose memory I had vowed eternal fealty and love, I cried, ‘ Paul!’ 
and fell upon his bosom, assured that no spectre-bridegroom had come to 
claim me in the eleventh hour of my desolation.” 


Now, there’s a consummation “just too sweet for anything,” 
and a reader who is not convinced by it that “the transmigra- 
* tion of the soul may be, if not an irrefutable fact, at least a pos- 
sibility,” must almost be a hardened sceptic. 

The Man Behind, by T. S. Denison (Chicago: T. S. Denison), 
like An Unlaid Ghost, is a novel with a preface, and also with 
some concluding “ Remarks on the Dialect” employed in it, 
which is that of the ‘‘ Paw-paw State.” A note to the “ Lite- 
rary Editor,” pasted on its fly-leaf, assures that nameless and 
widely-disseminated impassibility that “this book deals with a 
most important question,” to which its author “ respectfully in- 
vites. . . careful attention.” The preface gives a further hint by 
saying that “ Zhe Man Behind deals with three master-passions, 
love, avarice, and vaulting ambition.” Even with the help of 
these clues, and our most “ careful attention,” we have failed to 
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discover that the novel, as distinguished from other novels, deals 
with any matters of supreme importance. It has a good plot, 
which we will not undertake to condense; it has some clever 
dialogue in “dialect,” which does not owe all its cleverness to 
its dialect, wherein it differs from that of a good many other 
novels of the period; it has also a number of reflections couched 
in its author’s best “ English undefiled ” to which we owe some 
pleasant minutes. Here is one of them, which occurs in the 
final Remarks on Dialect: 





“ In the use of words this speech can make but little better showing. In 
some localities the poverty of diction is remarkable, especially among the 
mountaineers and the timber-men of the early days. Such words as 
chaotic, indigent, incompatible, subsequently, graphic, are Greek to all but 
the better-informed, and would seldom be employed even by them. In- 
stead of saying a family was in indigent circumstances, a person inhabiting 
the locus of The Man Behind would be apt to say, ‘They are as poor as a 
church-mouse. 


Alas! the schoolmaster, the newspaper, and the “drummer” 
are on their road to that now happy “locus,” and their indi- 
gence of adjectives and plenitude of simile and metaphor will 
presently yield to influences which may even lift them to the 
verbal level of their historian. Meantime, here is one sample of 
the better things they still retain, for which we can vouch as 
faithful to more neighhorhoods than are included in the “ Paw- 
paw State.” “Josh Croup,” with his wife and sister, are about 
to attend a revival meeting: 


“ Josh remarked, in a confidential mood, one day to his sister: ‘I don’t 
s’pose Gabrel himself could convert Sol; but, as fur me, if that preacher 
hits me square between the eyes agin, as he did last night, I’m a goner. 
I'll go forrid, if Mattie and Sol do sneer.’ 

“*That’s right, Josh. It’s our jooty to do what we think is right, an’ 
pay no attention to the sneers of others.’ . 

“* You know the preacher said unbelievin’ pardners was a snare and a 
stumblin’-block.’ 

‘ «Yes, an’ I guess Sol is about the biggest stumblin’-block ever set up 
in this settlement.’ 

«“«"Nless it’s Mattie. Nobody knows the aggravatinness of that 
woman when she tries. But I've a mind o’ my own, I guess, on religious 
matters, an’ if the preacher hits ‘me plum between the eyes agin I’m goin’, 
sure, in spite o’ the Ole Boy.’ 

“Josh was taken square between the eyes about once in two or three 
years. Then he ‘ went forward,’ joined the church again, attended meeting 
regularly for two or three months, irregularly for a while, and finally be- 
came a backslider. Mattie, it must be confessed with regret, was a per- 
sistent sinner. Her experiences with Christianity, as exemplified in her 
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husband and brothers, had not been favorable. She looked with contempt 
on the confessions of Josh thus irregularly made and regularly forgotten. 
She had been known to remark more than once that if the devil ever did 
get her he wouldn’t get a hypocrite. 

“On the present evening Sol, Mahala, Josh, and Mattie were present, 
and the timber set were in full force. The house was packed till there was 
scarcely room to open and close hymn-books. When the invitation was 
extended, Mahala Pickrell was the first to rise and confess her sins. Josh 
squirmed uneasily in his seat and whispered : ‘It’s a-comin’, Mattie; I feel it.’ 

“ «Keep still, can’t ye ?” 

“ After a pause he tried to rise, but his next neighbor was sitting on his 
long coat-tails, and Josh, not calculating on resistance, lost his balance, 
and to his great surprise dropped back into his seat. In his excitement he 
failed to discover the cause and shouted out: 

“*The Ole Boy is pullin’ my coat-tails, but I’m goin’ in spite of him\’ 

‘‘Mattie said in a stage-whisper: ‘ Josh, I wouldn’t be a tormented fool.’ 

“*Come forward, brother, where the devil can’t reach your coat-tails,’ 
shouted a good brother from the amen corner, and Josh accepted the invi- 
tation with alacrity. Bill Timberlin and his wife followed the example of 
their brother-in-law, and soon the mourners’ bench was crowded. Dick 
Steele came forward, but there was no place for him at the mourners’ seat, 
and he kneeled beside the stove along with two or three other penitents. 
Dick was a backslider. He joined church every fall, and relapsed into his 
old ways before spring. When under the influence he was a shouter. The 
hymns were sung with lusty voices and a ring that was most inspiring, till 
the whole congregation was at white heat, and many were swaying to and 
froin unison with the rhythm. Dick Steele howled incessantly like a mad- 
man. At the lines, 

‘If you get there before I do, 
Look out for me, I’m coming too,’ 


he bounded to his feet, and exclaiming, ‘ I’m going, I’m going !’ began with- 
out more ado to climb the stove-pipe. The feat, as may be imagined, was 
impracticable, and demonstrated the futility of short cuts to heaven. Down 
came the joints of stove-pipe and tin pans over the heads of the preacher 
and the mourners. Women who knew what was the matter screamed, 
and those who did not, owing to the intense state of excitement into 
which they had worked themselves, shouted amen. Soot flew in clouds, 
and all was confusion, while two or three brethren had sustained slight 
cuts and bruises by the falling pipe. When the real nature of the accident 
was realized some of the ungodly in the rear of the room began to laugh.” 


Miss Eliza Allen Starr has gathered into one well-bound and 
well-printed volume of some four hundred pages, of which she is 
_ herself the publisher (Chicago :, St. Joseph’s Cottage, 229 Huron 
Street), her Songs of a Lifetime. They should be welcome to all 
who love poetry. We went through the book, pencil in hand, 
intending to make a selection here and there which should be 
specially characteristic of her muse at what we thought its best. 
But our pencil stopped too often. Miss Starr’s excellence, con- 
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sidering its high level, is astonishingly even. It is like an ex- 
panse of waving, daisy-sown grass on a lofty table-land. Her in- 
spiration is almost always fresh, her melody true, and her choice 
of words felicitous. Witness the opening lines of the “ Occulta- 
tion of Venus” as an instance not merely of the latter merit, but 
of her sense of what makes a picture to the mind: © 


“ The virgin moon with one clear star 
Poised lightly on its shining horn.” 


Miss Starr’s poetry is laden like a honeybee with that most fra- 
grant of motives, if one know how to bear it wisely, religious 
sentiment and emotion. But she has other themes—the house- 
hold affections with their joys and sorrows, patriotism and 
friendship ; she has, too, the deft touch that knows what to take 
and what to leave in description, so as to reproduce in the reader 
what has been felt and seen by the beholder. Poetry is the pecu- 
liar gift of youth—of young nations as well as of young singers. 
So we shall not wrong Miss Starr if we prefer her earlier to her 
later poems. Weare not even sure that of them all our choice 
would not permanently abide by that one of them which bears 
the earliest date: “ A Girl’s Hymn to St. Agnes.” Yet there is 
“ Orion” to try conclusions with it, and “ Cold,” which touches 
a chord which George Herbert also touches. But the book is a 
full one in many senses, and can hardly fail to be a household 


favorite. 





WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


I was brought up in‘a strict Methodist household, both parents being sincere 
in their faith and devout in their practice of it. My father, however, had tastes 
and inclinations wider than his creed, and, in particular, a love for literature and 
a determination to give his children all the education they were capable of. 


Nothing differenced him so widely from his churchly associates as this determi- _ 


nation. He reared six of us, not one of whom has yet entered his particular 
“narrow path,” nor one failed to be grateful to him for letting down the bars be- 
tween it and open pastures. 

In my own case there were two causes which conspired to forbid any such 
issue for my religious aspirations as joining the Methodist Church. I was taken 
once, when a very little girl, into the presence of_our Lord upon the altar: If I 
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Say it was an instinct which kept that memory vivid, when most of what must 
have clustered about it faded—an instinct which from the first gave the word 
“Catholic,” heard or seen or spoken, a sacramental value, by virtue of which it 
touched a chord in my soul that vibrated and made me homesick for I knew not 
what—I shall tell the truth, though the name I give the fact is likely enough to 
be incorrect. An instinct all creatures of the same species ought to share. Per- 
haps it may have been a special grace. And side by side with this experience 
lay another—namely, an aversion, growing with my years, for the emotional vul- 
garity which forced itself on my notice in churches and prayer-meetings, and 
for the gross ignorance about things, the knowledge of which should be the com- 
mon property of all who essay to teach, which now and again irritated me in ser- 
mons and Sunday-school lessons. 

The mental process I went through before deliberately rejecting what I had 
been taught on the subject of Christianity was short and simple. I had known 
all my life, almost, that the members of different Protestant churches differed 
widely among themselves on various points of doctrine. Baptists I knew, and 
Presbyterians, and had heard the special tenets of the one sect ridiculed, and 
those of the other rejected with horror. Episcopalians, too, came within my 
circle of touch, and their exclusiveness and their claim, to be “the church” were 
not unseldom made merry over in my hearing. But I was past eighteen when 
a school acquaintance, wishing to express strong incredulity about some alleged 
fact, said to me, “ Why, I believe that as little as I believe the Immaculate Con- 
ception.” “ What Immaculate Conception?” I asked; “that of the Virgin 
Mary?” “No, that of Jesus Christ.” A shocked surprise ran through me, and 
neither of us pursued the subject farther. But thereupon the door opened in 
my mind, which I went through at once to seek what reason I had for belief in 
the Christian doctrine. I found none but the fact that I had been taught it by 
parents and teachers, who themselves believed because they thought the Bible 
divinely inspired. Why did they think so? Why must I hold the stories I found 
in that book as true in any different sense from those in the old Rollin’s Anczent 
History ?—which, being bound in red leather like one of the family Bibles, had 
often got confused with it in my mind when I pored over both of them as a little 
girl. I came, that is to say, face to face with the question of authority. At the 
first step I made toward “giving myself a reason for the faith that” had been 
taught me, I found none sufficient to establish facts so extraordinary, and I drop- 
ped the facts. To do so cost meneither emotional pain nor mental struggle. 
Rather, it was a relief to get rid of the hateful notion that, because these things 
were true, it would some day be necessary to “ get religion” and become one 
more unit in a community which I recoiled from. My belief had been no real 
part of me—a mere heavy cloak instead, which I endured because I had taken 
the clasp at the neck for a rivet. Since it was only a hook and eye, I undid it 
and left the encumbrance lying where it fell. 

I do not mean that I at once abandoned belief in God. I had for a while a 
mild enthusiasm for Dr. Channing and a more pronounced one for Theodore 
Parker. But the road which leads away from Christianity to the marsh in which 
the personality of God is lost is not a long one, and I am a swift walker. I was 
floundering in it up to my neck, and in despair of finding firm ground again, even 
before I married. But my children were born before I made any serious effort 
to replace by a more intelligent faith that which I had thrown aside. When 
I did so it never once occurred to me to-consider any form of Protestantism. I 
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turned without hesitation toward the Catholic Church. Early in 1866 I went 
with a friend to visit Father Hecker. I have but one vivid recollection of the 
interview, and that is the definite impression I got that if I could ever be as sure 
as he that God became incarnate and taught men what to believe and what to 
do, there would be no room left in me for anything but absolute obedience to 
him. I foresaw that to accept that teaching would be to change the whole 
current of my life. Had I felt myself perfectly free to act I would have faced 
about without a day's delay; but the domestic obstacles, if not many, were strong, 
and at that time I did nothing further. 

In the summer of that year my father died. My grief for him was profound 
and long continued, and thenceforward the attraction I felt toward the church 
began perceptibly the weakening of the counter-forces which held me back. 
We went to the Adirondacks that season, and were joined by a friend of my 
husband, a Columbia College man, who, after studying for Protestant Episcopal 
orders, had become a Catholic. Notwithstanding the change, he was by no 
means of exemplary life ; but at this time I did not know it. One Sunday evening, 
sitting with my husband and me, he administered a mild rebuke because I be- 
gan work on a little sock 1 was knitting. ‘Tell me, Mr. ——,” I said, when the 
talk had run for a while on religious topics, “are you a better man because 
you are a Catholic?” He hesitated, gave me no direct answer, and the con- 
versation turned. But when we were alone, my husband, whose aversion to 
Catholicity was then extreme, said to me that he was never better pleased in his 
life than when he heard that question put. “I don’t know what he would have 
told you had I not been present,” he added, “ but, considering the confessions he 
volunteered to me this afternoon, that must have been a staggerer.”’ I relate 
tre incident here only because it illustrates a certain tendency in my mind. The 

eligion whose attraction for me lay in the hope that it possessed a regenerating 

power had failed to amend this zealous adherent, but to know that fact did not 
even suggest a cessation from my search. So far as I know, the only question 
that ever arose in my mind about Catholicity was, Is it true? Could it be 
shown to be so, I would have only my own acceptance of its doctrines and my 
‘own practice of its laws to answer for. 

In the winter of 1867 I made another Catholic acquaintance, one of my hus- 
band’s intimates, and a man of great subtlety of mind and wide cultivation. He 
belonged to a Catholic family, but had married a Protestant who changed her 
religion soon after their marriage. Our first greetings were hardly over when a 
question bearing on what was then permanently uppermost in my thoughts came 
to my lips: “ Did you make a Catholic of your wife, Mr. ——?” “No,” he said, 
with a smile, “it was just the other way. She made a Catholic of me.” ‘ What 
do you mean?” “ Well, I had the religion always, but only in my head. She 
got it there and in her life also, and then she transferred it to mine.” He used 
to bring me books occasionally, and came often with his wife. Like ourselves, 
they were parents, and I remember saying once, when the children were talked 
of, that I found it increasingly hard to take any real interest in the future of my 
own boys. “ Life is so short,” I said, “ and unless there is something after it, of 
which I have no certainty, what better are they o- we than the beasts? If we 
are cut off to-day or to-morrow, what does it matter what we do or suffer 
now?” I recall his answer also: “I'll tell you what ails you. You should be a 
Catholic. For ten years I was in just such a condition of mind as that speech 
indicates.” “ And what did you do? You were a Catholic already.” ‘I began 
to practise what I believed.” 
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If any one asks me to describe the logical processes by which I came to know 
Catholic truth, 1 answer that it is hard to do so; let the reader gather it from 
what I here write of the ‘circumstances and the mental struggles attending my 
conversion. The Catholic religion got the allegiance of my intelligence by influ- 
ences of mingled logical and emotional power. As the French say: “Ze caur 
a ses raisons gue la raison ne comprend point.” There are avenues between ob- 
jective truth and the human mind not amenable to the descriptive methods of the 
guide-books of logic. I was in doubt—in the very despair of doubt. I am in the 
quiet possession of the truth of God, and I can prove it. 

In the summer of 1868 I applied for instruction to the present Bishop of Og- 
densburg. I mentioned to him no doubts that I wanted to have cleared up, 
but simply asked to be prepared for baptism. As is usual in such cases, he gave 
me a little catechism, bade me learn the prayers, the Apostles’ Creed, and as 
much more as I was able before returning at a day and hour which he named. 
I did as he told me, and began also to teach my little boys their first prayers. 
But when I went back to Father Wadhams I found that he had been unexpect- 
edly called out of town. My husband was both grieved and angry when I told 
him of what I had done, and that combination was once more too much for me. 
Moreover, although I had taken so decided a step, it was, after all, a step in the 
dark. My one doubt, Is there a God who has revealed himself as Man to men? 
often seemed as far from being solved as ever. If that is true, as my Catholic 
friends affirm, I said to myself, how can it be possible that all this bitter travail 

. of the soul should be necessary in order to find him? - He would write the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ in the skies if it were needful for us to believe in hia. 
None could help seeing it. 

Once, when thoughts like these were in thy mind, I was walking in the woods 
and all alone. Presently I came upon a rustic oratory which some Ritualistic 
campers who preceded us had fitted up. A rough cross, made of boughs, hung 
on the trunk of a huge tree in a littleclearing. I sat down before it and looked 
at it with a great longing. I did not want a God a long way off in the heavens ; 
I wanted him close at hand. Why not a God incarnate and of my nature, since 
all my nature desired him ? 

I think I ought to have persevered at this time, and said to myself what I did 
say later—that I also was an independent human being, alone, like all the rest of 
us, in what concerns our deepest needs. I came into the world alone; no one 
eats or drinks for me ; I think my own thoughts, perform my own actions, and I 
shall die alone. No doubt I did say it even then, but to act upon it required more 
courage than I possessed. Not acting, I fell back, as I have said, into my doubts. 
I wrote a good deal for the press the following winter, and, in doing so, some- 
times expressed them even more forcibly than I felt them. I acted as though I 
held a brief for what I took to be my mind against what I knew to be my heart. 
“ My eyes were holden,” is all the account I can give of my state. 

About this time I called on Father Hewit. In one of our talks he said to me 

that my doubts were fundamental, and that until they were removed he would 
advise me to take no further step toward the church. The trouble, I think, lay 
in my inability to express myself clearly, or to clearly comprehend what he was 
‘saying. For me the door of the church was obstructed to the last with obsta- 
cles of all sorts, both from those within and those without, and nothing kept me 
knocking there but the strong interior drawing which is er me. I was 
floundering, but the hook was in my gills. 

By the spring of 1870 my trouble of mind began to react so strongly on 
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my health that three physicians, specialists all, each settled on a different 
mortal disease to account for my symptoms. I had made several efforts that 
winter to see a priest again, but had been thwarted—once by being locked up in 
my room. We went to live in New Jersey in May, my husband’s office remaining 
in New York. I was glad of the change, thinking that some day I could manage 
to find a church and ask for baptism. I was like a starving beggar who knows 
where bread is to be had and means to spend his last breath in imploring it. On 
Ascension Thursday in that year 1 met in the street a friend, who said: “I am 
going over to New York to Trinity Church. Will you come along?” Before the 
service began we walked among the graves, and, listening to the chimes, I said to 
myself, still hesitating to take the step which was going to cost so much to others, 
if not to me: “ After all, why need I be a Roman Catholic? Why not an Epis- 
copalian ? No one would object to that, and how do I know that it would not 
answer every purpose?” My friend, who, like most of those who knew me, was 
not in ignorance of the struggle I was passing through, presently put the same 
suggestion into words, assuring me that her church had ell that was essential in 
Catholicism and had thrown off only its most objectionable features. * All 
right,” I said; “some religion I must have if I am to keep on living, and I will 
take this.” We entered the church, and directly afterwards a procession of 
clerics issued from a side-door and went chanting down the aisles. As they did 
so one old impression, familiar to me whenever I had attended service in a 
church belonging to this sect, and born of my knowledge of its history and actual 
inspection of it—an impression of its humbug and unreality—came over me with 
greater force than ever. Dr. Dix preached the sermon, and a very good sermon 
it was. Inthe midst of it I knelt down and vowed to God that if I lived to get 
out of the church I would go straightway to Fifty-ninth Street and ask to be 
received. SolIdid. I remember asking Father Hewit if he would admit me to 
baptism, knowing that the opposition to it was as strong as ever on the part of 
my family, and that I meant to take no further means to overcome it but that 
of secrecy. He had lent me so many books and talked to me so frequently that 
he probably thought me a fully prepared catechumen—which I was not, having 
still only the blind desire I have endeavored to describe. He objected at first, 
but finally said that I was myself the best judge of how much I had endured and 
could still endure. He would recommend openness, but not urge it. For me, I 
was pushed to the wall. I knew I could hold out no longer unless strength 
greater than my own existed somewhere for me. “Come back to-morrow, then,” 
Father Hewit said at last, “ and you shall be received.” To-morrow was long in 
coming, and when it came my husband proposed to remain at home all day on 
account of some slight illness. But it occurred to him to ask me to go over to 
the city to transact some little business for him, and I availed myself of the 
chance to fulfil my engagement. That was the 27th of May, 1870. It is the 26th 
of December, 1887, when I finish this story for which you have asked me. I 
have had troubles enough, of one kind and another, between those two dates. But 
they have differed by the width of the heavens from those which went before 
them: Those tossed me hither and thither like a shuttlecock; these have beaten 
me; but as waves beat against a rock. The others were worth enduring. I 
should never, I think, have known the full value of the pearl of great price if it 
had not cost me all I had to buy it—yes, and to keep it. 
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ART NOTES—THE LITTLE SALON. 

The art season proper may be supposed to open with the opening of the 
“ Little Salon,” the exhibition of pictures at the Cercle Artistique et Littératre in 
the Rue Volney. 

This pleasant club, familiarly called by its votaries the “ Crémerze,” has bene 
somewhat overshadowed of late by its rival, the Mzriitons, but this year the 
members have pulled themselves together, and their efforts are worthy of con- 
gratulation. There is, as usual, a great deal of rubbish—a large proportion of 
those extraordinary fantasies in green and effects in red that creep into an exhibi- 
tion of this kind—but, taken on the whole, yes work is quite up to the usual 
standard. 

Henner has two pictures, the first a mere in called “An Evening after 
a Storm,” a scrap of bituminous-brown landscape, with a strip of green in the 
middle distance, a watery blue sky, and a misty pool, all of which we have seen 
over and over again, and which yet the Alsatian master knows how to invest with 
such charm that we never tire of looking at them; his second picture is a portrait, 
painted with a degree more care and with the same lavish use of brown—brown 
are the coat, the beard, and the cap of this singularly unattractive-looking per- 
son, whose social position is a complete puzzle. To the last we are uncertain 
whether Monsieur Henner’s model was a tramp or an artist with a weakness for 
the picturesque in his apparel. 

“On the Banks of a Stream,” by Bouguereau, shows an insipid little girl dab- 
bling her feet in a brook. The flesh has the usual porcelain quality, and the 
rushes and iris in the background are rather irritating in their pretty details. 

Monsieur Brispot’s ‘‘ Abbé Constantin ” is among the most attractive pictures 
in the exhibition, and has value as an illustration of one of the most charming 
stories of the last few years. The episode chosen is the first scene in Bettina’s 
romance. She and her sister are at the gate of the presbytery, while the good 
old priest steps forward to welcome his new parishioners. Behind him are his 
servant and his nephew, Jean; the young lieutenant, in his smart uniform, holds 
a bowl of peas in his hand and has a somewhat sheepish look on his face. 

Monsieur Maignan’s “St. Mark's,” a corner of the incomparable church at 
Venice, and his “ Baptistery at Ravenna,” are both interesting and true. The 
latter is a particularly charming reminiscence of the quaint old building, with its 
Roman arches, its stone altar, and its mosaics. 

Benjamin Constant’s “ Evening Effect” is meant to be dreamy, and suc 
ceeds in being dreary.” There is no interest attached to the (supposed) hermit 
who is watching the sunlight fade behind the rocky hills. 

Francois Flameng’s “ Halt of a Regiment of the Line, 1789,” is in his best and 
happiest manner. The white-clad soldiers rest in a meadow with a soft distance 
of hill and sea. The ae ae cing is perfect, as is the rendering of the gray even- 
ing twilight. 

The landscapes are few ad unnoticeable. The best among them is perhaps 
Monsieur Damoye’s “‘ Heath at St. Marguerite’s.” The foreground, of purple 
heather and scrub, merges into a surfy sea. Monsieur Roll’s “ Normandy Gar- 
den” is a fresh and delightful composition, though there is something distinctly 
fly-away about the trunk of one of his apple-trees. 

America is represented by the two Oriental painters, Bridgman and Weeks. 
The former sends a “ Portrait of Madame B.,” daintily and effectively rendered. 
The lady wears a blue cotton dress and garden hat, and holds a pale pink sun- 
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shade in her hand, The latter shows yet one more of his brilliant Indian sou- 
venirs, ‘In a Perfumer's Shop at Bombay.” A pretty Indian girl is trifling with 
a scent-bottle ; behind her is a somewhat overwhelming row of blue jars a little 
too thick in their glazed solidity. 

Another Eastern artist, Monsieur Arcos, treads closely on the heels of the 
Americans with his two Algerian studies, “ Kiffe et Kousse Kousse,” in which a 
white-robed Arab, with an air of imperturbable solemnity, squats smoking on 
the ground; and “Distrust and Persuasion,” wherein a wily old Jew bazaar- 
keeper urges a pair of yellow babouches on a half-eager, half-reluctant pur- 
chaser. 

Mr. Stephen Hills Parker gives us a portrait of a child, “ Mademoiselle N.” 
One wonders why such portraits should be shown beyond the model’s own home 
circle. They are doubtless possessed of interest in the eyes of fond parents and 
friends, but their namby-pamby prettiness only calls forth unkind remarks from 
the general public. 

“The Portrait of Mademoiselle G.,” by Jules Lefebvre, is almost as insipid ; 
it is white, graceful, and generally suggestive of ice-cream. 

Very different is Bonnat’s “Portrait of M. D.” The features of this elderly 
gentleman are rugged, perhaps almost vulgar, but are painted with a force and 
strength that cannot fail to make the picture, to painters at least, an interesting 
one; but even its strong merits sink into insignificance beside Carolus Duran’s 
magnificent “ Portrait of Miss A. B.,”’ one of the finest things this painter has 
given us for years. The face is most fascinating in its petulant, girlish beauty, 
round-cheeked, dark-eyed, with full red lips and waving hair; the white and pur- 
ple of the dress are painted as Carolus Duran alone knows how to paint white 
and purple, and the whole makes one of the finest portraits the master has ever 
given us. : J. 

Paris. 





ANTHONY COMSTOCK AND DR. FULTON. 
The following letter has been handed us for publication : 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE, 
150 Nassau Street, Room 9, New York, Feb. 14, 1888. 


Dear SiR: -I regret that I was absent at the time you called at this office. 

Permit me to say that I have not “recommended” or “ endorsed” Dr. Ful- 
ton’s book, Why Priests should Wed. 1 never saw the ‘book (with the excep- 
tion of a few pages of MSS.) until a long while after it was published. Indeed, 
it was the day of his meeting in the Academy of Music in Brooklyn that I first 
saw the book. : 

About the middle of December 1 saw a few pages of the MSS. That was 
after the publishers had refused to publish it. Under my advice portions of the 
MSS. which I saw (which included about two chapters) were stricken out. I 
wrote a letter at that time expressing my confidence in Dr. Fulton and the 
honesty of his convictions; but the “endorsement” of this book is an entirely 
different matter. 

I cannot allow my name to be dragged into this controversy. I have a cause 
which, in my judgment, is of vastly more importance to defend and stand for. 

You are at liberty to use this statement.in any manner you desire. 


Very respectfully yours, 
ANTHONY COMSTOCK, Secretary. 
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We never have met Mr. Comstock, but we surmise from some of his corinec- 
tions that he is an honest Protestant of the perfervid type and perhaps deeply 
deceived about the Catholic Church. It is also plain that he has known Fulton 
and trusted him; and these two circumstances are enough to account for his 
being inveigled into writing a letter which the friends of obscene‘art and some 
over-eager defenders of the church have called an “ endorsement”—a letter amply 
explained by the one above printed. Mr. Comstock is, we think, now aware that 
his confidence in Fulton was misplaced. We are firmly persuaded that if the 
whole book and not only a small portion had passed under Mr. Comstock’s cen- 
sorship the cleansing process would have left something altogether unsuitable 
for Fulton’s purposes : when the poisonous sizing had all been washed out the 
texture would‘have fallen to pieces. Meantime we accept Mr. Comstock's dis- 
avowal of endorsement as unquestionably honest and entirely satisfactory. Great 
, as may be his dislike for our religion (if: he does dislike it), his hatred of the foul 
reading and filthy art that poisons the air the souls of the people breathe is 
infinitely greater. 

Fine points about “high art” and “the works of the best artists” are of no 
avail in this matter. The friends of decency ought to be on Anthony Com- 
stock’s side in this quarrel. In the last number of the North American Review 
Ingersoll argues with his wonted florid rhetoric against duty, morality, or any other 
ethical idea having anything to do with true art. “ Art,” he says, “‘ has nothing to 
do directly with morality or immorality.” “In-the presence of the pure, unconscious 
nude, nothing can be more contemptible than those forms in which are the hints 
and suggestions of drapery, the pretence of exposure, and the failure to conceal. 
The undressed is vulgar, the nude is pure. Old Greek statues, frankly, proudly 
nude, whose free and perfect limbs have never known the sacrilege of clothes, 
were and are as free from taint, as pure, as stainless as the image of the morning 
star trembling in a drop of perfumed dew.” “The nude in art has rendered 
holy the beauty of woman. Every Greek statue pleads for mothers and sisters.” 
“ The Venus de Milo, that even mutilation cannot mar, tends only to the elevation 
of our race. It is a miracle of majesty and beauty, the supreme idea of the su- 
preme woman. It is a melody in marble. All the lines meet in a kind of volup- 
tuous and glad content. The pose is rest itself. The eyes are filled with thoughts 
of love. The breast seems dreaming of a child.” “Genius is the spirit of 
abandon ; it is joyous and irresponsible. It moves in the swell and curves of 
billows ; itis careless of conduct and consequence,” etc. 

There is your genuine pagan defence of art for the sake of art alone. We 
have only to say that no Christian can approve a view of art which is careless of 
conduct and consequences, boasts of its un-morality, thinks the least hint and 
suggestion of drapery contemptible, and says the frankly, proudly nude is pure. 
The mothers and sisters of such pagan art are not Christian maidens and ma- 
trons. The miracle of female majesty and beauty we Christians venerate, the 
supreme ideal of womanhood we uphold, is not the mythological harlot Venus, 
but the Immaculate Virgin and Mother, Mary of Nazareth. 

To oppose Mr. Comstock is, in our opinion, to oppose the most effective pub- 
lic corrective we have against the obscene in art and literature. There is nobody 
that the makers and venders of the obscene so much dread as Mr. Comstock.’ 
The police and the courts have shown praiseworthy co-operation with him, 
and have really rejoiced that a specialist like him, embodying, too, the best and- 
most decent public opinion, has taken charge of ferreting out this species of secret 
crime. 
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To oppose Mr. Comstock may not be to side with Bob Ingersoll as to the 
Office of art; but it is to show one’s self unaware of the harm that is wrought by 
bad books, pictures, and statues. Not every one is in a position to know how 
many thousands of souls are lost by their means. Not every citizen has the duty 
of filtering the moral sewers of our great city. 

Will the avowed enemies of the Society for the Suppression of Vice deny Mr. 
Comstock’s service in procuring the judicial condemnation and the hangman’s 
destruction of bad printed matter? Will they say that the police who assisted 
him are fanatics, the judges cranks, the juries enemies of high art—the judges, 
juries, and police who locked up their martyrs of high art ? 

As to any peculiar personal traits of Mr. Comstock, as to his over-trustfulness 
of a mountebank lecturing friend, as to occasional blunders, if any, all we have 
to say is they are not to the point. Anyhow, as we can tolerate the sharp odor of 
a disinfectant because it destroys the germ-cells of contagion, so we can bear 
with a spice of fanaticism from Mr. Comstock. He has shown himself one of 
the most powerful disinfectants of subterranean New York that at present exist. 
Blessed be the “crank” whose life-work is to hunt down panders of the brothel 
and the insane asylum ! 


THE SUPPRESSION OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The /ndependent recently placed the following fair-seeming statement among 
its editorial notes; the italics are our own: 

“* The public schools of this city are open to all children, whether of Catholic or Protestant 
parents, or of parents who do not believe in any religion, and they are supported, as they should 
be, at the public expense. If any religious sect, not satisfied with these schools, chooses to es- 
tablish private schools and teach its own peculiar religious tenets in the same, then it has a per- 
fect right todo so. Nobody denies this right or objects to its exercise. But when any sect asks 
the general public to help it in this work of religious propagandism, then a very different ques- 
tion is raised. The people as citizens and property-holders have no objection to being taxed for 
the support of non-sectarian public schools, in which they all have a common interest ; but 
they do decidedly object to such taxation for the support, either in whole or in part, of sectarian 
private schools. Let those who want such schools have them to their hearts’ content, provided 


always that they are content to pay the bills.” 


Now, was the /ndependent unaware that about a month previous to printing 
the above words, ‘‘ Let those who want such schools have them to their hearts’ 
content,” a bill had been introduced into the Massachusetts Legislature by the 
Joint Special Committee on the Employment and Schooling of Children—only a 
single member of the committee dissenting—which provides for placing all pri- 
vate schools in that State practically in charge of the Common-School Boards, 
and that without offering a penny to support them? If it becomes a law it will 
require private schools having children between the ages of eight and fourteen to 
make a monthly return to the town school-committee of the names, age, and ad- 
dresses of their pupils in the form prescribed by the State Board of Education ; 
that at the opening of each school year the school committee of every town 
shall visit and examine every private school, and pass a vote approving or refusing 
to approve it ; that thereafter once in each month every such private school shall 
be visited and examined in like manner, and the school committee may at any time 
rescind a former vote of approval of such school ; that for the foregoing purposes 
any member of the school committee, the Superintendent of Schools, and, in cities, 
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any authorized agent of the school. committee, shail have authority to enter any 
building or room where any such private school is in session ; that the school com- 
mittee shall approve a private school only when it is satisfied that its teaching in- 
cludes all studies required by law to be taught in the public schools, and equals in 
thoroughness and efficiency the teaching in the public schools, and that equal 
progress is made by its pupils, only that approval shall not be refused on account 
of religious teaching ; that the teachers in private schools must hold certificates 
of the school committee ; and that violation of these provisions shall be punished 
by fine against the teachers of private schools, to be used for the benefit of the 
public schools, and public-school committees violating shall forfeit their share of 
the school taxes. 

Such are the terms of House Bill No. 19 of the present session of the General 
Court of Massachusetts. Well, the /adependent may not have known of this bill, 
but the building in which it is sought to make it law is the cradle of the com- 
mon-school system. On one side of the long flight of steps leading up to the 
Boston State-House is the statue of Daniel Webster, and.on the other that of 
Horace Mann, the founder of the present system of unreligious schools. Massa- 
chusetts made that system what it is; did more than any other State, perhaps, to 
engraft on it the offensive features of high school and normal college, which, 
having driven out of existence the old-time private academy, once the boast of 
every New England village, have reared up a pedagogic caste of stateling school- 
teachers whose wooden adhesion to artificial traditions has bred a race of New 
England men and women as little to be compared in real intelligence with their 
fathers and mothers as they are in sincere religion. The dominant party in that 
State has now started to destrdy all private education whatever, except that of 
richly-endowed high-grade colleges ; for the law proposed to be passed means 
nothing else but the suppression of all the private and religious primary and 
grammar schools in Massachusetts. The following words from a distinguished 
evangelical minister indicate that the co-religionists of the /udependent may be 
relied on to spread this movement int6 other States, since it is the logical supple- 
ment of the unsectarian common-school movement of a generation ago. 

Rev. C.H. Parkhurst writes in the Forum for March, p. 56: 

‘Not only would I fight to the last against granting one dollar of school funds to Catholic 
schools, but I wish it were feasible to require every boy and girl, Catholic and Protestant, to at- 
tend only such common schools as are under purely government administration.” 

How soon may we expect the /adependent to be advocating the suppression 
of all private schools as necessary to the great American system of educating the 


people? 





PROFESSOR E. J. V. HUIGINN, ALIAS O’HIGGINS. 


In a single paragraph of this person’s article in the Forym for March, 
“From Rome to Protestantism,” and a short paragraph too, are huddled to- 
gether objections to canonization of saints, stipends for Masses, general greed of 
the clergy, perversions and corruptions of doctrine, and room enough left at the 
end for a doleful wail over the weary and sad and disappointed heart he carried 
in his bosom before he became a Protestant. . Another paragraph, which assails 
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the doctrine that a single child of Eve, Mary the Mother of Jesus, was conceived | 
and born free from original sin, is like a clipping from the appendix of some anti- 
Catholic work. Take it altogether, the “ Professor” might just as well have 
arranged his adieu to us (or perhaps his au revoir) alphabetically by “first 
lines” of his sentences, so little does the sequence of logical reasoning have to 
do with it. 

But any man who could not find “a word in favor of papal claims ”’ in Scrip- 
ture or in history, may well fall back on something else besides his attainments 
in historical and biblical criticism to account for his change of religion. Yet he 
assigned no reason for his change when he suddenly vanished away from his 
place in Watertown, in the diocese of Ogdensburg; nor had he exhibited there 
the least trace of those doubts and misgivings he professes to have been haunted 
with. Surely no fair mind can discover sufficient reasons for either leaving Rome 
or taking, up with Canterbury rather than with Methodism, or Presbyterianism, 
or Mormonism in his article in the Forum. He need not expect to escape the 
fate of an ordinary ex-priest by styling himself a professor, or by changing his 
name from honest O'Higgins to outlandish Huiginn. The ex-priest is generally 
subject to many changes, and usually ends in changing his single-blessedness and 
taking a partner. 

It is a little curious that among all his reasons for hesitating before joining 
Anglicanism he does not mention that of love of country. Mind you, gentle 
reader, this ex-priest is a Celt named O'Higgins, with a thick Irish brogue ; and 
of all forms of religion on the face of the earth he joined that one which put a 
drop of poisonous religious bigotry into every stroke of the scourge which has 
lashed his unhappy country for over three centuries. But Anglicanism—and that 
name rather than Protestant Episcopal is the name he prefers for his new obe- 
dience—will do as weli as any other to break his fall. For, as a rule, men who 
fall from the Catholic priesthood fall very deep. What started him may be, as 
his article seems to show, a naturally sceptical frame of mind, which he will find 
can be cured only by truth—plain, living, and Catholic; or it may have been 
money or a wife, or—if you wish to make him out a very stupid professor— 
the claims of Episcopalianism. But when he was confronted by his former asso- 
ciate on the stairway of Bishop Huntington’s Seminary, he could give none of 
these reasons or any reasons whatever; he paled and reddened, and promised to 
come back. 
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THE BaD CHRISTIAN; or, Sermons on the Seven Deadly Sins and the Dif- 
ferent Sins against God and our Neighbor which flow therefrom, In 
Seventy-six Sermons, Adapted toall the Sundays and Holydays of 
the year. By Rev. Francis Hunolt, S.J. Translated from the original 
German by Rev. J. Allen, D.D. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Benziger Bros, 

Messrs. Benziger Bros. are deserving of all praise for the efforts they 
are making to put inthe hands of priests, and indeed of others whose tastes 
incline them that way, a choice series of good practical sermons. Already 
have they published two volumes of Hunolt’s sermons on the Christian 
life. Then not very long ago they put on the market eight volumes of 
sermons from the Flemish. These latter have all the characteristics of 
the Flemish people, to whom they were originally addressed—plain and 
straightforward, full of common sense. Now come these two other vol- 
‘umes of Hunolt on The Bad Christian. 

These volumes take up the seven deadly sins and other kindred sub- 
jects, and include as many as seventy-six sermons. They are rendered of 
much more service to one preparing sermons on particular topics by 
copious marginal notes and a very complete alphabetical index, by help of 
which one can see at a glance the subject-matter treated in the text. 
Hunolt handles his topics in a masterly way that can only come from long 
experience in dealing with souls. It is one thing to take a text and write 
an essay on it, and quite a different thing to prepare what really is worthy 
to be called a sermon on that same text. To do the latter requires con- 
summate tact, an intimate knowledge of the human heart, and a practical 
understanding of the best ways of reaching the heart. 

If there is any one characteristic of Hunolt that might be specially 
mentioned, it is his profuseness of illustration. His sermons sparkle 
with bright gems. His quaint comparisons, his vivid figures of speech, and 
illustrations drawn from every imaginable source, show that his mind is 
not only full of his subject, but that it has not been dried up by too much 
concentration on the bare principles of theology. He is an orator who 
makes everything serve him. Yet in his sermons there is none of that 
bombastic pulpit oratory that, as Cardinal Manning has been quoted as 
saying, was one of the causes of the decline of the faith in the last cen- 
tury. Weare glad to see these sermons in their English dress, for they 
have long since established Hunolt’s reputation as a master of sacred ora- 
tory, and are deserving of a very high place in the literature of the pulpit. 


Tuomas A KeEmpPIs: Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in which his Life was 
spent, with some account of the Examination of his Relics. By Fran- 
cis Richard Cruise, M.D., late President of the King’s and Queen's Col- 
lege of Physicians in Ireland, etc. Illustrated, with maps and plates. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. (For sale: New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago, Benziger Brothers.) 

This very beautiful book is a labor of love by an enthusiastic admi- 
rer of Thomas Haemerlein of Kempen and of the /mitation of Christ. 
Among the illustrations taken from photographs by the author are two of 
Special interest, viz, portraits of the venerable Father Thomas. 
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The Jmitation of Christ is a work which is unique among spiritual 
books. Six thousand editions of it have been published, and the universal, 
unanimous verdict of its millions of readers has given it a place next to 
the Bible. 

There has been much controversy in regard to its authorship, and 
hundreds of treatises on the subject have been published. 

It has been ascribed to St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, Thomas Gallus of 
Vercelli, Henry de Kalear, Landolph of Saxony, Ubertus de Cassalis, Inno- 
cent JII., Pietro Rahaluzzi, John Tambaco, John 4 Kempis the elder bro- 
ther of Thomas, Walter Hilton, Chancellor Gerson, the Abbot Gersen,_ 
and to some unknown author, besides Thomas a Kempis himself. All the 
claimants for the honor of authorship have been set aside during the con- 
troversy, except Chancellor Gerson, Abbot Gersen, the unknown man, 
and the venerable Father Thomas a Kempis. Indeed, the evidence in 
favor of the illustrious chancellor has been so fully refuted, the very exist- 
ence of any such person as Abbot Gersen is so extremely doubtful, and 
the cumulative proofs that show the origin of the wonderful book to have 
been in some Flemish monastery of the fifteenth century are so conclusive, 
that the question is really narrowed down to this: Was Thomas a Kempis 
the author, or is the author unknown? The writer of this notice examin- 
ed the question several years ago, and was convinced that there is morally 
certain evidence of the fact that Thomas a Kempis was the author of the 
Imitation. This conclusion has been confirmed by the arguments of Dr. 
Cruise. The proofs are positive, and if they had been from the first dis- 
tinctly known and stated, a doubt could not have arisen. The uncertainty 
which gave rise to the controversy was purely accidental. An autograph 
MS. of the /mztation in the handwriting of Thomas a Kempis is extant, 
and three credible witnesses who knew him personally declared that he 
was the author, before any controversy had arisen; all the collateral evi- 
dence and all the internal, critical evidence goes the same way, and there 
is really no evidence of any weight in favor of any one else or against 
the positive evidence in his favor. 

Such a book could only have been produced bya saint. He has not, 
however, received the meed of honor due to him, because of the disputes 
which have been waged with such pertinacity respecting his title to be re- 
garded as the author of the precious volume into which he exhaled all the 
perfume of his own hidden spiritual life. It is to be hoped that henceforth 
he will be more honored, and that Dr. Cruise’s pious labors will contribute 
largely to this result. He has here furnished us with a biography of the 
holy Father Thomas a Kempis, a full account of the religious institute of 
which he was a member, and a description of all the localities connected 
with the history, which he personally visited and examined in the spirit of 
a pious pilgrim, taking photographs which are represented in the illustra- 
tions that adorn and add interest to the volume. 

We are very glad to have a thorough and satisfactory work in English 
to supersede the one prepared and published by Mr. Kettlewell, a Protes- 
tant. writer, whose outrecuidance in comparing Thomas a Kempis to the 

_ heretic Wiclef,and representing him as a sort of crypto-Protestant precur- 
sor of Luther, is insupportable. . 
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REQUIESCANT. A little book of anniversaries, arranged for the daily use 
of those who love to remember the faithful departed. By Mary E. S. 
Leathley. With an introduction by the Very Rev. Canon Murnane, 
V.G. ew York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: 
Burns & Oates. 

An exceedingly ingenious method of remembering the faithful departed. 
This book, which, by the way, is simply aperfect specimen of the art of book- 
making, is a Kalendar of the entire year. Each day has a page, at the top of 
which is printed the date and the feast, as wellas the two chief saints com- 
memorated by the church; and then a blank space ruled with six lines. In 
this space are to be written the names of the family, society, parish, or dio- 
cese for whose convenience this remembrance of the dead is kept,and who 
died on this date. After this are several devout ejaculations for a happy 
death and for the repose of the souls of the departed. At the foot of each 
page is a brief extract from some of the Fathers of the church or other 
spiritual writers—a feature particularly commendable. 

It seems to us that every parish should have this book. It would serve 
the purpose of the register of funerals and in time become a record of 
much value to friends and relatives of the deceased. For devout societies 
it seems to us to be of especial use for each of the members, as it would in 
the course of a few years be a most valuable aid to the devotion of the 
survivors to the faithful souls who are gone before. 


GABRIELLE: A Story of the Rhineland (selected). Hearth and Home Li- 
brary. Boston: Thomas B. Noonan & Co. 1887. 


Here are two pretty little stories, full of interest, especially to young 
folks. But who wrote them? The publishers deserve great credit for the 
printing and binding of this book. A few illustrations would add very 
much to the volume in the estimation of the young people to whom it will 
be given as a premium. When shall we have an original story about 
Catholic life on the Rhine of America ? 


MIRROR OF THE VIRTUES OF MOTHER MARY OF ST. EUPHRASIA PELLE- 
TIER, FOUNDRESS OF THE CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF CHARITY 
OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD OF ANGERS. With a Short Account of Her 
Work in the United Kingdom. New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 

In this pamphlet of one hundred and twenty well-printed pages is 
contained a most interesting record of the supernatural virtues of an ex- 
ceptionally holy and courageous soul. It is in no sense a life of the 
foundress of the Good Shepherd nuns, but it appears to have been drawn 
up in anticipation of, and a partial preparation for, the introduction of the 
Cause of her beatification. Its chief peculiarity is, perhaps, that the evi- 
dence for her faith, hope, charity, and other virtues is supplied from her 
own words, addressed to her religious in general instructions. They 
are very solid, betraying an intimate knowledge of Holy Scripture, a well- 
balanced mind, and a heart full of charitable zeal for souls. The work 
to which this holy religious was devoted was the conversion of fallen 
women, as most of our readers doubtless know—houses of the Good 
Shepherd having multiplied throughout the United States. A brief ac- 
count of the foundations made by her religious in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland is appended. She herself established one hundred and ten con- 


. 
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vents during her lifetime, the sphere of her labors including not alone 
Europe, Great Britain, and the United States, but Asia, Africa, South 
America, and Australia. Unfortunately, the need of such labors is con- 
terminous, not with civilization, but with humanity. The work is one 
dear to God, and visibly blessed by him, 


THE BLESSED WILL KNOW EACH OTHER IN HEAVEN. By M. |l’Abbé Elié 
Méric, D.D. Translated from the French by Mrs. J. Ringer. New 
York: The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & 
Oates. 

The Abbé Méric is a professor of moral theology at the Sorbonne, in 
Paris, and the present translation of his brief but solid and learned dis- 
cussion of a most interesting theme bears the zprimatur of Cardinal Man- 
ning. We hope it may have a wide circulation, for there still exists, even 
among otherwise well-instructed Catholics, traces of what the Abbé Méric 
calls the “unjust and gloomy rigorism of the Jansenists,” which causes 
too many Christians to regard Paradise as a place where human affections 
will be, if not wholly sublimated out of existence, yet so nearly so as to 
form no appreciable part of its rewards. But such is not the teaching of 
the church, through her Fathers, her Doctors, and her Saints. The cry 
of the heart is recognized by them, and its legitimate satisfaction prom- 
ised. On this point the Abbé Méric is very explicit in his direct teaching 
and full in the testimony by which he supports it. There is another con- 
sideration in his little book, however, very briefly touched on, but capa- 
ble in its infinite suggestiveness of completely meeting another difficulty 
which sometimes arises in the minds of those imperfectly instructed 
Christians for whose use, we take it, his work was written and has been 
translated. If our souls are to see God face to face, and know him as he 
is, how shall we, remaining essentially what we are now, escape weariness 
even in heaven? “We shall never see God in all his immensity,” an- 
swers the abbé, resting on St. Thomas; “ never shall we have an adequate 
viston of God.”” The minds of the blessed “are still active, for immobility 
is death, but it is activity without effort and without pain. God, whose 
nature is infinite, continually manifests to the blessed new aspects of 
his essence. ... There is then real progress, continual movement, in 
the intellectual and moral life of the elect.” Put these two considerations 
together, and then it becomes easy not merely to believe but to under- 
stand what makes Paradise worth all it costs. 

A Stupy or RELIGION: Its Sources and Contents. By James Martineau, 
D.D. 2vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press; New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 1888, 

Dr. Martineau has already contributed to the defence of natural re- 
ligion, its foundations and conditions, services of such immense value that 
any work of his demands as of right the serious attention of all religious 
thinkers. 

There are two ways in which we might approach the works of those 
who do not hold the full and complete cycle of Catholic truth. We might 
either point out and dwell upon their inevitable defects and perchance 
their dangerous outcome ; or we might contrast them with those who are 
still further removed from the truth, and consider in what respect the work 
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in question is likely to bring these latter nearer to the truth. We think 
it better by far to follow the latter course—in these our times at all events. 
Writers of pleasing style and vaunted scientific knowledge have gained 
the ear of the public to such an extent that we are glad to welcome the 
services of all in the great work of rescuing souls from-the darkness of in- 
fidelity, agnosticism, and materialism. There is no one to whom we would 
extend a heartier welcome than to Dr. Martineau. His profound insight 
into all the bearings and relations of the questions which he discusses ; the 
beauty of his style, which impresses his abstruse reasonings upon the im- 
agination and the memory, make him a powerful ally, and, in our judgment, 
render a knowledge of his writings imperative upon any one who aspires 
to help and guide those whose minds are tormented by the questionings 
of the day. 

We have not had time to form a judgment on these two volumes, 
which are the sequel of the work published in 1885: Zypes of Ethical 
Theory. We hope to be able to give a fuller analysis and a better-weighed 
opinion hereafter. Meanwhile,as a specimen of the spirit in which he ap- 
proaches his subject, we give the following comparison between the re- 
ligious effect of the Catholic and of the Positivist calendar. Criticising 
the definition of religion as “ habitual and permanent admiration,” he pro- 
ceeds : 

“It would be necessary to stipulate that the object of religion should be 
something other than ourselves. This condition is, no doubt, fulfilled by 
the Positivists’ calendar, which gathers into one view the nobles and mar- 
tyrs of history, and leavgs no day in the year without its tribute of celebra- 
tion ; and I shall not challenge the nght of this commemorative discipline 
to call itself a ‘ religion of humanity.’ It does rest essentially upon reve- 
rent affection, not, on the whole, unwisely and unworthily directed ; and 
if it were possible for human souls to illuminate and uphold each other, 
without any centre orb to give them their reflected light and determine 
their dependent paths, this ritual might be something more than a melan- 
choly mimicry of a higher conception. But place it beside the Catholic 
constellation of the saints, and, though its component stars are often of 
greater magnitude, you see at once that, as a whole, it isa minor worship 
made grotesque by being thrust into the place of the Supreme. Its atti- 
tude is retrospective, gazing into the night of ages gone; the other has its 
face to the east and anticipates the dawn: it is a requiem for the dead; the 
other is a communion with the ever-living, an anthem in tune with a choir 
invisible: it anxiously seeks and puts together the doubtful traits and 
broken features of figures irrecoverably lost; the other only waits a little 
while for the venerated teacher or the dear saint to be the companion that 
shall die no more. The secret dependence of all satellite forms of piety 
upon the grander, and at last upon the solar attraction, cannot be slighted 
without the fatal collapse of every problem we attempt. Guard your can- 
onizations.as you may, take only the fairest specimens of character where 
it seems to blossom into all the virtues, cull and combine them with blame- 
less skill, yet they are memorials of what was and is not, and make but a 
funeral wreath borrowed from one grave to be cast upon another.” The 
work abounds in passages equally beautiful. . 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers. 


IRISH Music AND Sone: A collection of Songs in the Irish Language, set to music, Edited 
for the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., etc. 
Dublin; M, H. Gill & Son. 

THE NATIONAL SIN oF LITERARY Prracy.' By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

THE SPIRITUAL RETREAT OF FATHER BOURDALOUE, S.J., adapted to the use of Pastors of 
Souls. New York: Benziger Bros. 

FACTS OF FaIrTH ; or, First Lessons in Christianity, Compiled by Rev. A. Bromley Crane, of 
St. Wilfrid’s College, Cotton, Cheadle. London: Burns & Oates; New York : Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 

ALLOcUTIONS; or, Short Addresses on Liturgical Observances and Ritual Functions. With 
Appendices on Christian Doctrine Confraternities, Lending Libraries, etc. By the 
— of Programmes of Sermons, etc. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger 

ros, 

Pax Vopsis: Being a Popular Exposition of the Seven Sacraments, furnishing ready matter for 

ublic instruction and for family reading. By the author of Programmes of Sermons, etc. 
blin: Browne & Nolan; New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

THE CHARITY OF THE CHURCH A PROOF OF HER Divinity. From the Italian of His 
Eminence Cardinal Baluffi, With an introduction by Denis Gargan, D.D. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR THE YEAR 1885-86. Washington : 
Government Printing-Office. ¢ 

THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY REGISTER, 1887-88. Ithaca, N.Y.: Published by the University. 

REMINISCENCES AND DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE CIVIL WAR DURING THE YEAR 1865. 
By John A. Campbell. Baltimore: Murphy & Co, 

THE CHAIR OF PETER; or, The Papacy considered in its institution, development, and 
organization, and in the benefits which for over eighteen centuries it has conferred on 
mankind. By John Nicholas Murphy, Roman Count. Third edition, with events and 
statistics brought down to the present time, London: Burns & Oates; New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co. ° 

“A VisIT TO EUROPE AND THE Hoty Lanp. By Rev. H. F, Fairbanks. New York: Catholic 
Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 

VICTORIES OF THE MARTYRS: The Lives of the most celebrated Martyrs of the Church. By 
St. Alphonsus de Liguori, Doctor of the Church. Edited by Rev. Eugene Grimm, C.SS.R. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros, 

SysTEM OF ECONOMICAL CONTRADICTIONS ; or, The Philosophy of Misery. By P. J. Proud- 
hon. Vol. I. Translated from the French by Benj. R. Tucker. Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. 

For FAITH AND FATHERLAND: Father Dominic of the Rosary; Sir John Bourke of Brittas, 
Martyr. By Mrs. Morgan John O'Connell and James G, Barry. Dublin: M. H. Gill & 
Son. 


QUARTERLY SELECTIONS: Readings, Recitations, Declamations, and Dialogues, for Catholic 
Schools and Literary Societies. Compiled and Edited by Katherine A. O’Keeffe. Sep- 
tember, 1887. Subscription, $1 per year; single copies 30 cents. New York: Catholi 
Publication Society Co. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION: Lectures on the Reasonableness of Christianity and the Shallowness 
‘of Unbelief. Delivered by the Most Rev. Roger Bede Vaughan, Archbishop of Sydney. 
Baltimore : The Baltimore Publishing Co. 

Tue GEoLocicaL History OF PLANTS. By Sir J, William Dawson, C.M.G., etc. With 
illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

THE CANONS AND DECREES OF THE SACRED AND CECUMENICAL COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
Translated by the Rev. J. Waterworth. To which are prefixed Essays on the External and 
Internal History of the Council, London: Burns & Oates; New York : Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 

LETTERS OF FREDERIC OZANAM, PROFESSOR OF FOREIGN LITERATURE IN THE SORBONNE, 
Translated from the French, with a connecting sketch of his life, by Ainslie Coates. New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 








